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CHAPTER I. 

VISITS AND INCIDENTS. 



Though Faber had never doubted the sincerity 
of Lady Jane Percy's professions of love, and 
was not now inclined to doubt, he yet thought 
he could discover in the language of her last 
letter strong reasons' for uneasiness. Being kept 
in the dark respecting the real cause of Lord 
Wintermere's mental depression, he accounted 
for it, as ingenious people are apt to do, in the 
way most unfavourable to himself. Secrets, 
though their existence may sometimes be 
necessary, are certain, in nearly all circum- 
stances, to occasion embarrassment to those 
who are constrained to move over the ground 
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on which they lie scattered, like pitfalls or 
yawning chasms. Had Jane been less sensitive 
or more confiding, there would have been no 
necessity for any separation between her and 
her lover, and both would consequently have 
been spared the thousand heart-pangs, which, as! 
it was, they felt, as well as the danger which 
threatened them at every step of being betrayed 
into some fatal misunderstanding, which might 
blight both their hopes and render them 
miserable for ever. 

Faber knew that many fathers account no- 
thing so important in the disposal of their child- 
ren's hands as rank and opulence, and as he 
believed this to be especially the case with Lord 
Wintermere, he attributed to Jane's love for 
him, and to that alone the anguish of mind which 
had thrust him to the very verge of insanity. 
Under such circumstances, was it to be expected 
that a daughter so affectionate as Jane un- 
doubtedly was, would be able to maintain her 
resolution? Was it, indeed, to be desired? 
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He hardly dared to reply in the affirmative ; yet 
such is the sophistry of love, he felt, in his 
inmost soul, the conviction that she was more 
his than her father's, and the wish consequently 
that, happen what might, she would not con- 
sign him to that gulf of disappointment, which, 
dark and fathomless, now appeared to open and 
spread around him on all sides. 

Of Lord Elsington, in himself, he had no 
fear ; since, notwithstanding his handsome per- 
son, great wealth, and commanding position in 
society, Faber felt thoroughly persuaded he 
occupied no place in Jane's affections. But 
rather than bear the sight of what she saw 
daily, might she not blind herself to the futures , 
and make a desperate plunge in the dark ? To 
say nothing of a person so unobjectionable as 
that young nobleman indisputably was, might 
she not, under the influence of a mistaken sense 
of duty, rather accept Mephistophiles himself 
for a husband, than condemn her father to a 
state which he dreaded to think of? 

b2 
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Half the misfortunes we suffer arise from 
concealment or misconception. Had Jane 
thoroughly comprehended Faber, her conduct 
would have been totally different; but by 
giving him credit for ideas and sentiments 
which were totally foreign to his character, she 
not only inflicted great suffering on herself 
but put the fortunes of her whole family in 
jeopardy. 

Meanwhile, most of the inmates of Jingle 
Hall were absorbed, either by anxiety respect- 
ing Emily, or by anticipations of the amuse- 
ment which the sudden change in Sir Geoffrey's 
mode of life promised to afford them. A party 
is an important event in some houses. The 
bringing together of a fashionable multitude, is, 
in fact, so often productive of revolutions in the 
state of young ladies, whose fortunes in turn 
affect those of their families, that people may 
well be pardoned for regarding balls and soirees 
as great events. Perhaps, however, no one 
cared so little for the expected affair as she, 
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with reference to whom it was exclusively 
to be brought about Emily disliked crowds, 
not merely because they bewildered her, but 
because her taste really preferred quiet enjoy- 
ment, a little gossip with a few young friends 
in her bedroom, a stroll in the park, or by the 
sea-shore, especially with a person like Faber, 
who knew how to interest her imagination, and 
give a pleasant turn to her thoughts. 

It will have been seen that between Faber 
and Mr. Charles Jingle very little intercourse 
had hitherto taken place, chiefly for the reason 
that Charles was one of those individuals who, 
though they reckon for something in society, 
have, in truth, so little character, that no 
entertainment is to be extracted from them. 
His intentions were good enough, and he made 
many efforts to develope himself, and make a 
figure in the world; but not being seconded 
by nature, all his endeavours proved fruitless. 
What he read, he forgot, and what he heard, 
fared much the same. Even the good-nature, 
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for which he was remarkable, proved rather a 
hindrance than an advantage, since it encouraged 
people to exact from him small civilities, the 
performance of which gained him no respect, 
but rather exposed him to be thought meanly 
of. He would ride ten miles to post a lady's 
letter, or fetch a novel for her from the nearest 
town ; he would carry her camp-stool, hold an 
umbrella over her when it rained, run back 
into the house to fetch anything she might 
have forgotten when about to take a walk. In 
short, Charles Jingle was like a little dog, who 
could fetch and carry, and make pleasant antics 
for the amusement of his female friends, but 
had none of those qualities which allure or awe 
women into love, by creating the belief that 
there is in the background some irresistible 
power which if called for may be put forward 
and give rise to they know not what. 

Charles, nevertheless, had formed a sort of 
attachment for Faber, which was not friendship 
— because that can exist only between equals — 
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so that he felt gratified to be near him, to hear 
him talk, to see his countenance light up with 
fire from he knew not where— to mark the 
deference which all people appeared to show 
him whenever he thought proper to exert his 
fascinations or put forward his ideas. 

Actuated by this feeling, Charles one fine 
February morning came to Faber in his room, 
where he was fiercely labouring to tear away, 
by study, his thoughts from Jane Percy. 
G-ladly, therefore, did he welcome the inter- 
ruption occasioned by Charles's entrance. It 
was a mercy to be drawn away by anything 
from himself. An involuntary smile therefore, 
which Charles interpreted in his own favour, 
passed over his countenance, and he appeared 
more than ever pleased by the well-timed 
deliverance from reflection. 

* Would you like, Mr. Evelyn, to take a walk 
this morning ? I want to show you the greatest 
curiosity in our neighbourhood.' 

Faber did not doubt that this curiosity must 
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be some cavern, or grotto, or old church, or 
large tree, for none of which did he care a single 
straw, so he inquired carelessly, 

* What is this curiosity, Charles ? * 
i It is a man/ 

4 Indeed! How comes he to be so con- 
sidered?' 

* Because he is unlike other people.' 

i Is he a monster ? Has he six fingers on 
each hand, or an eye in his forehead, or his 
head turned the wrong way ? ' 

4 Well, the inside of his head may be turned 
the wrong way; but, in other respects, he is 
like his neighbours, except that he is far hand* 
somer than any of them/ 

The windows of Faber's room facing the east, 
the sun which had not long risen, threw its 
slanting rays on the panes, and began as if 
through a chink to glint upon the carpet. All 
the trees except the evergreens were leafless; 
but several small birds, rather in anticipation 
of what was coming than through absolute 
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enjoyment of the present, perched upon the 
bare twigs and sang pleasantly. 

4 You see/ said Charles, * aiming at a little 
moral philosophy, how those little creatures 
rejoice at the sunshine. Let us do the same. 
The walk I propose is really very pretty. 

* But who or what is your Mend ? ' 

4 That is what nobody knows/ 

4 What is his position ? ' 

4 He is a gentleman/ 

4 Has he a family, or does he live alone ? ' 

4 Quite alone/ 

4 Will he not take it amiss, if we break in 
unexpectedly upon his solitude ? ' 

4 Not at all. He is always happy to receive 
strangers/ • 

4 Have you known him long ? ' 

4 About ten years. That is ever since he 
came into this part of the country/ 

4 You say he is quite alone, has he no servant 
to attend him ? ' 

4 yes, one old woman, a former servant of 
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grandmamma's, who cooks his meals, keeps his 
house clean, and goes on such errands as are 
needed/ 

1 Does she like her master ? ' 

4 Yes, she says he is very good to her in 
spite of his oddities — for he is odd, very odd, 
and sorely perplexes, not old Sarah only, but 
everybody else who knows anything about 
him.' 

' Is he poor ? ' 

4 Quite the contrary. He has plenty of money, 
and having bought the house and small park 
in which he lives, has converted both into 
models of everything that is elegant/ 

* What is his name ? ' 

* Mr, Penrhyn/ 

' 1 am ready, Charles, let us go and see him/ 
I have said it was a fine morning, and the 
way of the two young men, at first lay through 
Jingle Park, with the characteristics of which 
we are already familiar. When they quitted 
the grounds, and had crossed the road, they 
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entered over a stile into some pretty meadows, 
traversed by a clean footpath, which had been 
made by the feet of many generations, and 
went winding along over the green sward, 
looking at a distance like a reddish-yellow 
riband, thrown carelessly over a carpet of 
bright green. 

Few things are prettier than such a pathway, 
here terminating in stiles, there in narrow 
bridges of plank suspended over rattling 
streams, now shaded by clumps of evergreens, 
with bunches of primroses here and there, now 
basking in the sunshine, all the finch tribe 
twittering in the hedges, and the skylark buried 
in the blue ether overhead, while at a distance 
you tear the subdued roar of the ocean, and 
behold the margin of its interminable surface, 
heaving, sparkling, and glittering in the sun. 
As they proceeded, they met a few peasants, 
male and female, the former lumbering along 
with a slouching gait, the latter bustling by 
busily as if eager to be at some kind of work. 
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Charles had a word for them all, and the men 
as they passed doffed their hats, while the 
women gave him a curtsy and a smile. 

* All these people are my father's tenants/ 
said Charles, i and have known me ever since I 
could toddle/ 

4 They look rather careworn/ observed Faber. 

*0 yes,' replied Charles ; * they have a hard 
life of it. The old man who passed us first has 
never looked up, as they say here, ever since 
his son went for a soldier. The mother, I be- 
lieve, broke her heart — for he was her only son 
— and when she died the father took to drinking, 
which I can't wonder at.' 

4 Nor I,' answered Faber. 

Then followed a pause, which was at length 
broken by Faber. 

4 What wages do these poor creatures obtain ? ' 

4 Why, not more than twelve or fourteen 
shillings a-week/ 

4 And can they live on that ? ' 

4 Not very well ; but they do manage to ex- 
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ist somehow. I fancy, however, that the race 
is deteriorating. I have noticed a great differ- 
ence even since I was a boy.' 

4 Have they no means of eking out the 
wretched wages you speak of? ' 

* Some of them poach a little, which father, I 
believe, winks at ; and for my own part, if the 
estate were mine, they might take all the game 
and sell it to-morrow without my interfering 
with them/ 

' But if they took and sold it all at once, my 
dear Charles, there would be an end of that 
resource ? ' 

'Some of them keep a cow, which their 
children follow about the lanes where she finds 
good grazing, and generally looks fat and well. 
Others have pigs, or a little garden or orchard, 
and sell the fruit and vegetables, which helps 
them to make both ends meet. Sometimes they 
make a little cider, and if they happen to keep 
bees, get a good deal by the honey and wax, or 
by the mead which they manufecture ? ' 
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At length they found themselves in a green 
lane, which descended gradually into a dell, 
spreading out seawards between two hills, where 
Mr. Penrhyn's villa and little park presented 
themselves. 

Faber could have almost imagined himself on 
the shores of the Mediterranean; all around 
were bosquets of oleander, laurel, bay lauris- 
tinus, rhododendron, arbutus, and every other 
evergreen that would flourish in the climate of 
Devonshire. Here and there were cippi, miliary 
columns, torsos, busts, antique altars, and frag- 
ments' of statues. 

The owner, in a dressing-gown of bright 
shawl-pattern, stood motionless at the margin 
of a tank from which the image of the sun was 
dazzlingly reflected. He was evidently buried 
in meditation, and only became conscious of 
their approach when Charles tapped him on the 
arm and said — 

* Good morning, Mr. Penrhyn. I have brought 
a stranger to see you/ 
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The old man turned and welcomed his visitors 
with the lofty courtesy of a fiamen of Jove, and 
inquired whether they would like to walk about 
the grounds or go within. They preferred the 
latter, and were conducted into a large hand- 
some apartment lined round with books, paved 
with mosaic, having a statue in each of the four 
corners; one of Pallas, another of Apollo, a 
third of Aphrodite, the fourth of Hermes. 

In the middle of the room stood a table of 
curious workmanship, and on it lay a folio 
volume of Plato, which Mr. Penrhyn appeared 
to have been either commenting or translating, 
for it was open, and at the foot of it a half- 
written page. 

Scarcely anything is more curious or difficult 
to be described than the way in which convers- 
ation originates and changes character, in obe- 
dience to some subtle chain of associations which 
binds together things apparently quite dissimilar, 
and expands with so much elasticity and quick- 
ness that it sometimes appears in the course of 
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a very brief space of time to girdle half the 
universe of thought Without at all intending 
to introduce any particular subject or aiming 
at any definite result, Faber gradually found 
himself discussing with Mr. Penrhyn some of 
the least explicable problems in social science. 
After numerous observations flavoured with an 
antique taste, and no little intolerance of con- 
temporary predilections, Mr. Penrhyn, pointing 
to one of the statues, said, in a sarcastic tone — 

'Has the gingerbread civilization of modern 
Europe ever produced anything like that ? ' 

Faber smiled, but made no reply. Charles 
Jingle, however, in a somewhat awkward and 
timid manner, ventured upon a remark in favour 
of things as they are. After naming several 
sculptors, Italian, French, and English, he said 
he thought that some of their productions were 
not much inferior to the statue in question. 

4 In form, as you say, Charles, not very much 
inferior,' replied Mr. Penrhyn ; ' but the produc- 
tions you speak of are mere stone, while these 
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have a spirit and a distinct life of their own, 
so that you can commune with them, and guess 
what they are thinking, and have been thinking 
ever since the delicate hand of the artist de- 
livered them from the marble womb in which 
they had lain imprisoned from all eternity.' 

4 Then you adopt the opinion/ said Charles, 
'that the statue is in the marble before it is 
drawn from the quarry.' 

4 Only potentially.' 

* I remember at Oxford we had a professor, 
who thought, or at least asserted, that the 
nations of Teutonic origin are superior in every 
respect to those of the old world.' 

* Do you remember how he proved it ? ' 

' Yes ; his notion was that the fact is proved 
by events. The Germanic hordes overthrew 
the Roman Empire, plundered Athens and 
Delphi, and drank beer out of bull's horns 
beside the Graces on the Acropolis, where with 
their maces and battle-axes, they shattered the 
nymphs and gods of Alcamenes and Phidias/ 

VOL. II. o 
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4 Very good. Then your professor would 
doubtless maintain that a tribe of Bed Indians, 
bursting suddenly by night into an American 
village, scalping its inhabitants, burning the 
churches and houses, and carrying off loads of 
plunder to their wigwams, must of necessity be 
superior to those Americans, albeit of Teutonic 
origin/ 

4 To be consistent,' answered Charles, 'he 
ought to do so/ 

* Not exactly,' observed Faber, * but if the 
Red Indians were in nearly all encounters to 
subdue the Americans, wrest from them their 
fields and cities, and either reduce them to 
subjection, or drive them ultimately into the 
sea, it might with truth be affirmed, that 
they were superior at least in arms. But 
your professor, in his reasoning, Charles, lost 
sight of the main point Supposing Achilles 
had lived to be ninety or a hundred, and exhi- 
bited all the characteristics belonging to that 
age : stooping shoulders, dim eyes, calfless legs, 
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and a trembling gait, I make no doubt that a 
brisk young Thersites of twenty-four might 
have toppled over that greatest of heroes 
without the least difficulty. Greece was ninety 
when the Goths sacked Athens, and were enti- 
tled to as much credit for their victories as 
Thersites, in the case I have supposed, would 
have been. When Miltiades led his country- 
men to Marathon, or when Alexander charged 
at the head of his Macedonian phalanx, the 
Goths would have met with a different reception, 
and either had their carcases flung to the kites, 
or been driven back howling to their dens in 
the woods/ 

'There is another point, 9 said Charles, 'on 
which our professor would beg leave to differ 
from you. According to his theory, the Goths 
were a much handsomer people than the Greeks.' 

'An old friend of mine/ interposed Mr. 
Penryhn, ' used to argue that there is no such 
thing as beauty, which he regarded as a fiction 
of the mind. " It is by mere accident," he said, 

c2 
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" that plump limbs, a smooth skin, a blooming 
complexion, bright eyes, white teeth, and black 
or golden hair are associated with youth, and if 
nature had ordered things differently, and given 
young people instead a bald head, shrivelled 
skin, toothless gums, spindle shanks, and all the 
other concomitants of decrepitude, we should 
have thought that woman the most lovely in 
whom these advantages were found in greatest 
perfection.' 

' Your Mend, Mr. Penrhyn,' observed Charles, 
'must have been nearly related to our pro- 
fessor/ 

Faber laughed ; then turning to Mr. Penrhyn, 
he inquired, ' Don't you think the almost uni- 
versal prevalence of poverty in modern states, 
a disadvantage which more than outweighs what 
we gain by the advance of civilization ? ' 

'Considering what is implied by the word 
poverty, I do, Mr. Evelyn. I have paid little 
attention to statistics, but suppose there may be 
about two hundred and fifty millions of people 
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in Europe, of whom two hundred and thirty 
millions at least are poor — poor in purse — poor 
in brain, and poor in spirit. Look at them when 
they are assembled in great numbers, and tell 
me what is your impression of their counte- 
nances and physical forms: do you discover 
beauty and intelligence in the former, or pro- 
portion and symmetry in the latter ? On the 
contrary, are they not for the most part, squalid, 
mean-looking, unintelligent, though as long as 
youth lasts vigorous enough perhaps to sustain 
the toil to which they are condemned.' 

4 Perhaps, however,' observed Faber, i we are 
looking at the question from a wrong point of 
view. In all systems of civilization, the masses 
are sacrificed, to produce those results which 
we regard as the monuments of a nation's great- 
ness. Nature throws us on the surface of this 
planet with such faculties as it is her pleasure 
to bestow, and leaves us to scramble over it as 
we best may in search of happiness, which we 
lose or find in proportion as we seek it in crowds 
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or alone. It is the fashion with many just now 
to denounce individualism, and maintain that 
wealth and contentment are to be reached by 
association, though the advocates of this doc- 
trine, as far as my experience goes, think prac- 
tically more of self than any other class of men 
I have ever met with/ 

1 1 would ask you, Mr. Evelyn, as I have 
asked them, Why do we live at all, if we do 
not live for ourselves ? ' 

1 1 see no object in life except that you may 
do what you have to do as well as you can, and 
give as much contentment as may be in your 
power to those aronnd you/ 

I But how can you content yourself or others 
if your minds are stored with folse ideas, with 
superstitions, with prejudices? ' 

I I cannot answer that question/ 

4 One of the wisest among us, says we must 
stand upon the old ways — ' 

* Forgive me, Mr. Penrhyn, if I dissent from 
that opinion — we can only stand where we are 
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— the past, whether more or less beautiful, is to 
us nothing but a dream — what we call the 
realities of present life are often little better — 
yet it is with these, such as they are, that we 
must build up our little edifice of happiness or 
misery/ 

And as he spoke, his imagination winged 
over the Alps to alight beside Jane Percy, at 
Milan. His ideas, therefore, became confused, 
he forgot where he was, and was only recalled 
to himself by the entrance of Mr. Penrhyn's 
servant with dried fruits and wine. 

'Let us drink/ said Mr. Penrhyn, rising 
and pouring forth three bumpers, into delicate 
Etruscan vases. 

At sight of the wine, Charles's face beamed 
with pleasure, and Faber, nothing loth, drained 
his goblet in honour of the deities by whom 
they were surrounded. 

1 You doubtless remember, Mr. Penrhyn/ he 
said, 'the good old bishop, who while studying 
at Borne, used to pass every morning through 
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the Forum, by a statue of Jupiter. Reflecting 
on the mutability of all sublunary things, he 
thought it by no means impossible that the old 
Olympian might some day get the upper hand 
again, and so he took off his hat and bowed to 
him, murmuring softly, 

'"If things go better with you, Jupiter, I 
hope you won't forget that I was respectful to 
you in your adversity." ' 

Instead of appearing amused, Mr. Penrhyn 
looked very grave, and said, 

i I see you are not aware, Mr. Evelyn, that 
as fox as I am concerned, the deity to which 
the bishop while a student took off his hat, has 
resumed his empire, and is worshipped as he 
was of old.' 

Charles opened his eyes wide, while Faber 
gazed with a very mixed feeling at the face 
of the speaker, in which he thought he could 
detect strange symptoms. 

1 Come with me,' Mr. Penrhyn said, * and 
I will show you where I worship.' 
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He then led the way to a court, paved with 
many coloured marbles, and walled round like 
the atrium of an ancient dwelling. Here under 
the open sky stood an altar, on which before 
day, in fine weather, he invariably burned 
incense to the Son of Saturn. 

4 Do you inake converts ? ' inquired Faber. 

4 No,', replied Mr. Penrhyn, 4 I content my- 
self with my own thoughts and my own belief, 
and seek to disturb no man's ideas.' 

Charles, who did not exactly know what to 
expect next, seized on the first pause in the 
conversation to suggest to Faber that Sir 
Geoffrey would probably fear they were lost, 
and that they had therefore better think of 
returning. When they had taken leave of their 
host, and had gone some way up the lane, 
Faber inquired of Charles why he had not 
invited Mr. Penrhyn to be of Emily's party. 

4 Because,' replied Charles, 'they say he 
never goes anywhere.' 

4 That may be because he is not asked.' 
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'True/ Mr, Evelyn, 'let us go back and 
propose it. He may take it as a compliment' 

4 He may even think it friendly/ observed 
Faber. 

They therefore retraced their steps, and found 
the worshipper of Jupiter leaning against the 
gate, through which they had issued from his 
grounds, and looking wistfully in the direction 
of Jingle HalL 

* Solitude/ thought Faber, ' may be a very fine 
thing in theory, but practically it is the most 
maddening of absurdities. No created thing 
can bear his own company for ever. He must 
have companionship, he must talk, he must 
look at people's faces, and be looked at in his 
turn/ 

4 Mr. Penrhyn/ said he, 4 Charles and I are 
come back to ask you to favour us with your 
company at a party which Sir Geoffrey Jingle 
is about to give.' 

4 When does it take place?' inquired Mr. 
Penrhyn. 
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Charles explained ; upon which, to his great 
astonishment, the recluse at once accepted the 
invitation ; and to judge by the expression of 
his countenance, with much pleasure, 

4 1 am very glad,' observed Charles, when 
they were again on their way home, ' that you 
thought of asking him, Mr. Evelyn. I think he 
seemed pleased.' 

' No doubt You told me this morning, if I 
remember rightly, that nothing is known in this 
part of the county of Mr. Penrhyn's history/ 

* Nothing at all, though many persons have 
been at the pains to make very minute inquiries, 
two old ladies in particular, meeting Sarah in 
the village, set about pumping her, but she 
either knew or would tell nothing except that 
a messenger at distant intervals arrives at the 
villa by night, bringing letters and documents 
for Mr. Penrhyn to sign. On these occasions, 
Sarah is sent to bed at the top of the house, 
and forbidden to come down on any pretext 
Listening, however, on the landing-place, she 
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has sometimes heard Mr. Penrhyn go out with 
the man, long before day, locking the door after 
him, and taking the key in his pocket 

i After awhile, the tramp of a horse is heard, 
the gate of the park is banged to, and Mr. 
Penrhyn returns slowly, and as if weighed 
down by melancholy, to the house. On such 
occasions, he is sure to sit up the remainder of 
the night, pacing to and fro, through the rooms 
on the ground floor. Once Sarah's curiosity, 
she says, became so excited, that in spite of her 
master's peremptory orders, she did creep down- 
stairs, and standing where she could easily 
remain unperceived in the dark, peeped into 
the room where he sat' 

1 You look frightened, Charles ; what did she 
see?' 

' A skeleton ! Mr. Penrhyn was engaged in 
taking it out of a long box ; after which he 
hung it up by the neck, spoke to it in some un- 
known language, and then spat upon it' 

'This is extremely strange; could the old 
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woman distinguish whether it was a man's or a 
woman's skeleton ? ' 

4 Not she ! Though, as she says it was very 
long, it may be supposed to be a man's. You 
may perhaps have noticed the box in the room, 
I did — he had thrown a number of books care- 
lessly upon it' 

Though not much troubled with curiosity, 
Faber could not repress the desire to learn 
more about that skeleton. He inquired, there- 
fore, of Charles, whether old Sarah had ever 
heard her master drop any words by which it 
would be possible to conjecture whose the bones 
were. 

4 She says she never has, and that on the 
night in question she was so frightened, that 
she crept back trembling to bed, where she lay 
wakeful and shivering all night. At first she 
resolved to give warning the next day, but 
reflecting that she should thus lose a comfort- 
able home, she smothered her horror and 
continued where she was.' 
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4 Do people generally know this story ? ' 

'Yes, everybody knows it, which is the 
reason that no one will attempt to visit at the 
villa/ 

i If the report should come to his ears, he 
would of course dismiss the old woman/ 

' No, he couldn't, because no one else would 
take the place, whatever wages he might offer. 
I told the story yesterday to Miss Williams, 
who was so horrified that she almost fainted. 
Her face became deadly pale, she was unable 
for awhile to speak, and at last said it was the 
most dreadful thing she had ever heard/ 



CHAPTER II. 

lucy vernon's diplomacy, and what she 
ma£es of it. 

On returning to the Hall, Faber met Lucy, 
ready dressed for a walk ; she said she had been 
waiting for him, and hoped he was not too tired 
to acompany her, for she had something very 
particular to say. 

He was, of course, not Migued by the slight 
exercise he had taken, and so, giving his arm 
to his cousin, he walked with her into the park. 
From the expression of Lucy's countenance, 
he conjectured that her intelligence, whether 
particular or not, was far from being disagree- 
able, at least to her, since, in spite of much 
effort to conceal it, a smile lurked about the 
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comers of her lips, while something like triumph 
flashed from her eyes. 

Lucy's diplomacy was not sufficiently disci- 
plined. What she inwardly felt, strive as she 
might, she could not entirely hide, though as in 
the present case, it would have been greatly for 
her interest to affect to be guided by sentiments 
directly the reverse of those which were upper- 
most in her heart. 

4 1 have news from Jane,' she said, * trying as 
she spoke, to infuse sadness into her tones,' 

Faber was thrown off his guard in a moment 
— the poorest acting succeeds with a man in 
love — and after the mention of that magic 
name, had her artifices been ten times more 
transparent than they were, they would have 
passed unobserved. 

4 Of what nature,' dear Lucy, 'good or 
bad?' 

She sighed deeply, and beginning to be a 
little more mistress of herself, replied, with 
much appearance of compassion, 
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4 Not so good as I should have wished to be 
able to give you.' 

4 What is it ? has anything happened to her ? 
is she ill?' 

4 No, but she is suffering great affliction/ 

4 On account, you mean, of her father's 
illness?' 

4 Not exactly illness/ 

4 She has written to tell me her lather is ill/ 

4 Has she told you all ? ' 

4 Yes, doubtless, unless something has hap- 
pened since/ 

4 If you are satisfied on that point, I had 
better, perhaps, say no more. Yet I hardly 
think you have heard the whole truth/ 

4 Well, Lucy, if you have learned anything 
since the date of Jane's letter, tell me at 
once/ 

* It appears, then, that Lord Wintermere is 
mad, and ma' says it is in the family ; indeed, 
I, myself had noticed symptoms, but can't, of 
course, pretend to understand such matters/ 

VOL. II. D 
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Faber was struck dumb by this intelligence. 
Jane had said in her letter enough perhaps to 
support the inference that her father was labour- 
ing under temporary aberration of mind ; but, 
if madness was in the family, the consideration 
was far more serious. 

Not that such a calamity befalling any mem- 
ber of her kindred would have been suffered by 
him to interfere with his love for Jane — even 
should she be so afflicted herself he would still 
have taken her to his heart, devoted himself to 
her, watched over her, and relinquished all the 
happiness that might be promised by the world 
for her sake; but, should her mind become 
affected by disease, he could not foresee to what 
extent it might interfere with her love for him. 
This idea shot like a bolt of fire through his 
brain, and acting upon his whole nervous system 
caused him to tremble very much. 

Lucy perceived she had made an impression 
on her cousin's mind, and was too skilful to 
follow it up by any fresh remark, till it should 
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appear to be called forth naturally by the force 
of circumstances. After pondering on the mat- 
ter for a short time, Faber inquired, 

4 How did you hear this news ? ' 

4 Strangely enough/ answered Lucy, 4 I have 
a friend at Milan, who is staying at the same 
hotel as the Wintermeres.' 

4 Who is your friend ? * 

4 Lady Kedlands, only lately married, who is 
going with her husband to Rome, and promises 
to keep me informed of all that happens to her 
on her travels.' 

4 What does she say ? ' 

4 Shall I read her letter to you ? ' 

4 If you will be kind enough.' 

4 Well, this is what she says.' 

Then taking the letter from her pocket, she 
read as follows : — 

4 My Dearest Lucy, — I wrote you from 
Brigg all about France and Switzerland. I 
mean all I thought you would care to hear; 

d2 
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and now — don't be alarmed, I am not going to 
describe the Alps, you can get all about them 
from the handbooks. I know that, like me, you 
only care about people, 

'Here then we are at Milan, trying all we 
can to shun our countrymen and countrywomen, 
since as some one, I don't know who, says an 
Englishwoman does not travel to see English- 
women, nor, I may add, Englishmen neither. 
But go where you will, you can't escape them — 
they are like an infection — there is not an hotel 
in Italy — I believe I may say in Europe, which 
has not two or three English families occupying 
the best apartments, and spending mints of 
money. 

We are singularly fortunate, for we have 
only one English family in our hotel — they are 
the Wintermeres, a father, a mother, a daughter, 
with a host of servants. I think I heard you 
*»y> you knew something about them. If I am 
right, you will be sorry to hear that the old 
lord is mad — Sir Charles told me so this morning 
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at breakfast — and raves wildly about, Lord 
knows what. 

i They have all the best rooms, which is very 
annoying, and Lady Wintermere sweeps through 
them like a queen. According to Sir Charles, 
the daughter is extremely beautiful, but I have 
just caught a glimpse of her and don't agree 
with him. Of course she is pretty — or rather 
would be, if she had a softer expression, but she 
is as pale as a ghost, and as fierce as Medusa. 
I can't think what men see in such women, 
with not a particle of colour in their cheeks, 
and great blue eyes as cold as a frosty morn- 
ing. 

'However, I can't help pitying her under 
such distressing circumstances. I heard a shriek 
from her father's chamber as I passed upstairs, 
and a great trampling of feet ; it is said they 
were tying down the old lord in his bed. 

4 The aflair I assure you throws a damp over 
the whole hotel — I can't bear mad people — so 
Sir Charles consents to start to-morrow for 
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Rome ; I don't know how for off it is, but sup- 
pose we shall be there soon, and when we reach, 
I shall write again. Adieu, ma tres chere Lucy, 
and believe me to be, 

i Yours most devotedly, 

* Agnes Redlands.' 

When Faber had heard the letter, he felt 
relieved. The writer was obviously one of those 
trivial women who pick up everywhere the loose 
materials of gossip, and retail them right and 
left without the least scruple, generally with a 
little addition and embellishment. In the pre- 
sent case there was besides the evident love of 
scandal, no small portion of malignity, as well 
as of common-place envy of another woman's 
beauty. Spiteful remarks however on Jane's 
person rather amused than offended him, since 
he knew by his own observation that no woman 
he had ever seen equalled her in loveliness, and 
he thought it not unsafe to conjecture that Lucy's 
satirical correspondent formed no exception in 
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this respect With regard to Lord Wintermere, 
it was quite clear she knew nothing, and only 
made what she heard from the servants of the 
hotel, a pretext for dragging forwards her 
husband to Rome. He said therefore to 
Lucy, 

4 Your Mend's news is only alarming for her 
own sake/ 

4 What do you mean ? ' 

4 Merely that Lady Redlands is too vain and 
childish to be relied upon.' 

4 Indeed,' answered Lucy, reddening and 
looking much perplexed, * she is not generally 
thought childish, though vain, of course, as most 
pretty women are. But she must have had 
some foundation for believing in the madness of 
Lord Wintermere.' 

4 No, no, Lucy. Such persons require no 
foundation for anything. Besides, throughout 
Europe, all we English are thought mad by 
silly waiters and chambermaids, chiefly because 
we are somewhat too lavish of our money. They 
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avail themselves of our generosity and call us 
fools/ 

4 But ma', my dear Faber, assures me that the 
dreadful malady is in the family.' 

4 Excuse me, if I seem to speak disrespectfully 
of my aunt — but does she ever think before she 
speaks ? If I were to ask her the question this 
minute, she would very likely forget what she 
has told you, and say the direct contrary.* 

Lucy now perceived from Faber's looks and 
voice, that he was extremely irritated, and 
thought it best to give the conversation as soon 
as possible a different bent She therefore shifted 
her ground, and replied in her gentlest, and most 
soothing terms, • 

' I dare say you are right Lady Redlands is 
a terrible gossip, and ma', as you say, does not 
reflect much before she speaks. By the way, 
what do you think of Emily ? She seems to be 
quite recovered, so that I hardly fancy there is 
much necessity for a constant companion like 
Miss Williams.' 
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Faber, who had no idea of what was really 
passing in Lucy's mind, replied ingenuously. 

4 Whether she requires a companion or not, 
it must be some advantage to her to possess a 
friend like Miss Williams, who is a very superior 
woman, full of intelligence and knowledge, very 
thoughtful and discreet, and far removed from 
those follies which cling to so many of her sex.' 

4 She would be much flattered if she knew 
your opinion of her/ 

4 1 don't think she cares about flattery.' 

4 Have you tried ? ' 

4 You ought to know, Lucy, that I flatter no 
one. But see, here they come.' 

At a short distance Emily and Miss Williams 
were walking quietly down a slope of the park 
now hidden by laurel copses, and now emerging 
into the sunshine. 

No two persons could have presented a greater 
contrast Miss Williams, dark, tall, command- 
ing in figure, habited in a closely-fitting dress 
of French merino, with lace cuffs and collar, a 
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bonnet of black velvet, with heavy plumes wav- 
ing over it,* and a brown parasol in her hand. 
Emily, in a dress of light blue, which as it waved 
and floated in the breeze, gave her the appear- 
ance of something unreal. Her bonnet, of soft 
pearly grey, trimmed richly with lace, formed a 
sort of frame for her pretty features, which now 
exhibited no indication of the disease by which 
she was supposed to be vexed. 

As they drew near she quitted her companion, 
and bounded forwards to meet Lucy and Faber, 
the very picture of health and playful vivacity. 

' Isn't it beautiful ? ' she exclaimed to Faber. 
4 What a sky ! it could hardly be bluer, I think, 
in Italy. And the park, how green, how fresh 
it looks ! The lilacs and rose-bushes are in leaf, 
the wildflowers are in full bloom, and the spring 
in all its young beauty is with us.' 

Faber, whose reply was suited to the occasion, 
could with difficulty repress the astonishment 
he felt, when he compared the lively, careless 
young creature before him with the mad com- 
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panion of his night ramble in the park. Was 
what she then experienced a mere transient 
aberration, never perhaps to be repeated ? Or 
was it one of those periodical outbreaks which 
are incident to certain unstable natures, coming 
like vernal and autumnal gales, a little sooner 
or a little later, but generally observing their 
appointed season ? 

To these questions time only could supply 
an answer. 

Lucy was always by the approach of Miss 
Williams thrown into the state of mind in which 
women of the new school are, as they express 
it, induced to assert themselves, or, in other 
words, to be very ridiculous. 

The self-asserting woman always displays the 
energy of her character when nobody is calling 
it in question, and when to be gentle would be 
for more effective. She talks loud to beat down 
imaginary opposition, is peremptory where there 
is no one to contradict ; in short, fights fiercely 
with antagonists created by her own fancy. 
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Such, however, are the ladies who are to re- 
form the world, who are finally to eclipse all 
those soft yielding creatures that recognize the 
empire of man, who will invade the professions, 
turn the masculine genus out of the laboratory 
and the dissecting-room, talk it away from the 
bar and the senate-house, and while they manage 
without control the affairs of the world, send it 
to spin and rock cradles in the interior of re- 
formed houses. 

All the while, no class of women are so eager 
to e AJ°y ^e society of the male biped of whom 
they profess to think so meanly, who never 
wait to be made love to, but go glancing boldly 
through the streets, challenging the attention of 
those ancient lords of the creation whom they 
are about to depose ; and in boudoirs and draw- 
ing-rooms stunning them with their new-fangled 
theories and unrestrained eloquence. 

One small source of comfort, however, is left 
to the men — they can escape perpetrating ma- 
trimony with these awful women, who, in con- 
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sequence are generally allowed to exercise un- 
divided dominion over themselves and die in 
the sweet independence of celibacy. 

In Lucy's society, Miss Williams usually 
observed a prudent silence, broken only by the 
harmless monosyllables, yes, and no. 

On the present occasion, some malicious 
influence prompted her to break through the 
wise rule she had prescribed for herself, and 
to engage in a passage of arms with the advocate 
of the new system. Possibly her position at 
the Hall might be endangered or compromised, 
by yielding to such a temptation ; but there 
are moments in which the most cautious 
persons cease to be cautious, and suffer words 
to escape them which poison the whole of their 
after-lives. 

The human heart is, in fact, a cage, intended 
not only to contain but to conceal a multitude 
of restless, dangerous, stinging, and poisonous 
thoughts, which while the wires are all sound, 
are only let forth at the discretion of the owner ; 
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but if a single wire be broken, forth they fly, 
in season, or out of season, and plunge their 
keen beaks into everything within their 
reach. 

After skirmishing a little from a distance, 
Lucy approached her adversary more nearly, 
and sent a keen shaft through her defences. 

'It seems to me/ she said, 'that people 
seldom profit by a residence on the Continent, 
which, though intended perhaps to enlarge their 
minds, only deprives them of all sympathy 
with us Englishwomen ? ' 

'That,' answered Miss Williams, 'depends 
less on the travelled than on the untravelled. 
Persons of many ideas often find it difficult to 
associate with those who have few/ 

4 Travelling is not the only way of acquiring 
ideas.' 

' Certainly not The field of study lies open 
to all who know how to gather anything out 
of it' 

'Pray what do you call study?* 
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4 Thinking on what you read and see.' 

4 Then to go into society, and mingle with 
many persons is to study/ 

4 Just as to go into a great library, and gaze 
at a number of shelves is to study. But 
women, it appears to me, Miss Vernon, need 
study but one thing.' 

4 And what is that thing ? ' 

4 How to make themselves agreeable to men.' 

* That theory is somewhat antiquated, Miss 
Williams. It may still prevail perhaps on the 
Continent, but here in England it is altogether 
exploded.' 

4 By a few old maids,' answered the travelled 
lady. 

4 Old maids ! Do you mean — ' 

4 Not to be personal, Miss Vernon; my 
meaning is, that such notions seldom find a 
reception in the heads of women till they begin 
to despair of succeeding in the art of pleasing. 
They then call the grapes sour — you know 
the fable/ 
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' Upon my word, Miss Williams,' exclaimed 
Lucy. 

Faber, who had been engaged in a little aside 
with Emily, now thought it time to interfere. 
Lucy looked angry, Miss Williams contempt- 
uous, and it would have required little 
additional provocation to convert the dispute 
into hostility. 

'Ladies/ he said, 'you are monopolists. 
Here are Emily and I thrown entirely on one 
side, while you engage in an intellectual tourna- 
ment. Pray allow us to enter the list' 

* No,' said Lucy, too much irritated to be even 
civil, ' I know your opinions on the subject ; and 
as to Emily, she has no opinions at ail. 9 

'No, dear/ replied Emily, in the humblest 
possible tone, 'what's the use to fret about 
opinions ? I always agree with you, dear.' 

' Or with anyone else that dictates to you.' 

' Yes, dear, I have very little knowledge, and 
can't dispute.' 

' Well, Emily/ observed Faber, ' I trust you 
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will always continue in that mind. Disputing 
seldom adds to a lady's attractions.' 

'I perfectly agree with you, Mr. Evelyn/ 
remarked Miss Williams, while Lucy, who had 
begun to reflect on the impolicy of her pro- 
ceedings, could hardly yet subdue the tumult in 
her breast, which had rather been increased than 
diminished, by Faber's last words. Never- 
theless, by a strong effort of the will, she curbed 
her aggressive propensities, and taking Emily 
gently by the hand, said, 

4 Forgive me, if I have seemed harsh; you 
know I love you too much to be spiteful to you.' 

'Yes, I know, dear,' answered Emily, and 
thus terminated the discussion with a kiss. 

I£ in general, Lucy Vernon's judgment had 
been brought into competition with that of 
Faber, it would have shown to little advantage ; 
but in the present instance, tact or instinct, or 
that lightning-like intuition which women often 
possess, enabled her to see further into character 
than he. Neither of them understood Miss 

VOL. II. e 
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Williams — indeed, they had enjoyed n6 time or 
opportunity to study her sufficiently — but Lucy's 
antipathy, from whatever source it may have 
sprung, was better founded than Faber's prefer- 
ence. We often dislike people without knowing 
why ; but if the dislike continue, even after a 
moderate acquaintance, we may infer that it is 
a caveat, given us by nature in the interest of 
our well-being. Wild animals are kept from 
feeding on poisons by some subtle juice or odour 
offensive to their taste or smell ; and mankind, 
if they will listen to the warning, are preserved 
from what might prove hurtful to them by dis- 
likes, repulsions, antipathies, which, like the 
cat's long smellers, reveal to them, even in the 
dark, whether the passage they are about to 
attempt be spacious enough to allow of their 
advancing with safety or not. 

Lucy, therefore, was wise with nature's 
wisdom, not with her own, while Faber, trusting 
to ordinary observation, was greatly at fault. 



CHAPTER III, 

THE GRAND PARTY AT JINGLE HALL, AND 
WHAT AROSE OUT OF IT, 

As the important evening approached, Emily- 
began to display some symptoms of wandering 
and uneasiness, which, through the skilful 
management of Miss Williams, who was really 
growing fond of her amiable charge, soon 
appeared to be removed. 

The entire mansion was in commotion. Sir 
Geoffrey, elated by the sense of his own 
grandeur, determined, on this occasion, to be 
sober ; Charles was alive with gaiety, his aunt 
and cousins entered likewise into the spirit of 
the affair, and evidently expected wonders, 
though they knew not exactly of what kind. 

Lady Jingle felt rather bored than otherwise, 

e 2 
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Mrs. Maude slided quietly into the current, with 
one strong wish only in her heart — namely, that 
it should prove beneficial to her granddaughter. 

Miss Williams secretly viewed all gatherings 
with aversion, but more especially such as must, 
in the eyes of many, exhibit her in an inferior 
position — for the chain of dependence, however 
lightly it might hang about her, was not to be 
shaken off even for a moment. 

Mr. Vernon and Faber, each for a different 
reason, were averse from parties, but particu- 
larly balls, where the bustle, the music, the 
dancing, the flirtations, more or less serious, and 
the Babel of nonsense, which filled the air like 
the hum of innumerable bees, stunned and 
bewildered them. 

Vernon, however, philosophical and tolerant, 
bore pleasantly with what he could not enjoy ; 
but Faber, impatient of everything which 
thwarted his humour, looked on the harmless 
enjoyments of the world with a too visible ex- 
pression of disgust. This was one of the weak 
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points of his character, no one there was answer- 
able for Jane Percy's absence, yet he seemed, 
unconsciously no doubt, to look upon everybody 
as criminally concerned in overthrowing his 
system of happiness. 

Mr. Vernon, though without understanding 
the exact state of Faber's mind, endeavoured, 
as carriage after carriage rattled into the court, 
as the great stairs of the Hall became more 
and more thronged with gay crowds, as the 
hum of voices filled the apartments, passages, 
corridors, as the glare of inumerable lamps 
seemed to convert Jingle Hall into a fairy 
palace, as servants smartly dressed, performed 
their various duties, or posted themselves in 
side nooks to enjoy the spectacle — he endea- 
voured, I say, to reconcile his moody nephew 
with the inevitable amusements of the hour. 

Everybody has his faults, and Faber conse- 
quently had his, not the least among which was, 
a strenuous hostility to other people's wills and 
ways. It might perhaps be accounted for by 
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the circumstances of his life, which created in 
him Oriental tastes, and fostered his innate 
dislike of general society: But whatever might 
be the cause, the effect was disagreeable, know- 
ing which, he usually absented himself from all 
places where multitudes were gathered together. 
As this would have been thought extremely 
ungracious on the present occasion, he endea- 
voured to the utmost of his power to seem 
amused and gratified by what was in truth a 
torment to him. 

When the dancing commenced, he retreated 
into the embrasure of a window, where, half 
hidden by drapery, he stood gazing at the 
whirling circles. He was presently surprised 
at being recalled to himself by a person at his 
side ; this was Emily, who stood there, timid, 
alarmed, and trembling, looking at the gay 
crowds with fear, and shrinking with abso- 
lute horror from the idea of being asked to 
dance. 

* Don't let them, Mr. Evelyn/ she whispered, 
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* take me out to spin and whirl. I could not 
bear it, Mr. Evelyn, indeed I could not.' 

As she said this, the tears came into her 
eyes, and she seized him by the coat, leaning 
her head against his shoulder, and looking out 
wildly at the dancers. 

* Never mind them,\he replied, gently; * they 
shan't take you out against your will/ 

* Are you sure?' she answered. * Look ! there 
is a great man opposite, who glares at me 
frightfully. I am afraid he will ask me 
presently. Will you protect me from him if 
he comes ? ' 

' Yes, dear Emily, 1*11 protect you. If you 
don't wish to dance you can stay here and talk 
with me/ 

4 Thank you, thank you, but let me stand on 
the other side, between you and the wall I 
shall be safer there/ 

Faber placed her where she wished, and then 
looked about for Miss Williams, but no Miss 
Williams appeared. As he suspected, however, 
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that her presence might soon be required, since 
Emily's excitement was evidently on the in- 
crease, he endeavoured to catch the eye of 
some member of the family or household, whom 
in case of necessity he might send to fetch her ; 
but all were too busily engaged to think of 
Emily or him. All, did J say ? There was one 
exception. Lucy, though she kept herself 
somewhat in the background, evidently desired 
and expected that he would leave her foolish 
cousin, and ask her to dance, but after submit- 
ting for a considerable time to cruel disappoint- 
ment, she determined to remind him of his 
duty, and, making her way to him with a 
laughing face — the mask put on to hide an 
aching heart — said, as if half in jest, 

' Do you think it would be treason to the 
absent to dance a polka with me ? ' 

* Dance, Lucy ? You might as well ask (me 
of the carriage-horses in the court! I have 
never danced in my life/ 

' Nonsense ! you can't mean it, everybody 
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dances. No, I remember, Jane does not — is 
that your reason ? ' 

4 It would be a very good one if it were. But 
you forget, that where I passed my life no re- 
spectable person, man or woman, ever dreams 
of such a thing.' ' 

Emily now began to apprehend that Lucy 
would take away Faber, and leave her to the 
mercy of the whole ball-room. She therefore 
glanced behind his shoulder at her cousin, and 
said entreatingly, 

4 Dear Lucy, do leave him with me.' 

4 You are quite silly, child, why should he 
stay with you ? ' 

4 Yes, I feel very silly, dear — my head swims 
dreadfully — if I am left by myself, I shall jump 
out of the window — I never could face all those 
grinning people, who are glaring and making 
faces at me.' 

This touched her cousin's humanity — she re- 
membered the park scene, and replied to her 
with affected playfulness, 
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'Stuff and nonsense; stay close by Mr. 
Evelyn, and you will be all right/ 

' Lucy,* said Faber, * do you know what has 
become of Miss Williams ? I should be glad if 
she would join me.' 

Lucy's worst feeling was in a moment 
roused. 

' Miss Williams ! What do you want with her ? 
She is amusing herself I suppose, with some of 
the gentlemen, and I am not going to be your 
messenger/ 

Faber looked in her face, and replied, in a 
tone of earnestness approaching to severity. 

i You forget that Miss Jingle may soon need 
her presence/ 

The look and words shed a momentary light 
upon her heart — she felt how wrong she had 
been, and said, 

4 Yes, dear Faber, I had forgotten/ 

With these words Lucy glided away to seek 
Miss Williams ; but after being absent a con- 
siderable time, returned, saying she had disap- 
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peared, but that as soon as possible she would 
bring her. 

Not long after, Faber, with a smile, saw his 
gay cousin waltzing with as much energy and 
devotion, as if she had leaned her head on the 
man of her choice. Presently Sir Geoffrey 
came up looking very gay, though his nose 
seemed more on one side than ever, while his 
eyes twinkled, and his flushed cheeks spoke dis- 
tinctly of Oporto. He was not indeed tipsy — 
he had only yielded to the necessity of sustain- 
ing his animal spirits by an artificial stimulus. 
Possibly his physiognomy would have appeared 
less rubicund, had not the contrast with his 
white waistcoat and necktie shown it off to 
advantage. 

He was besides a slave to old-fashioned tra- 
ditions, and always when fiill-dressed wore a 
bright-green coat, such as he had figured in 
during the best days of the Regency. He had, 
however, in deference to modern ideas, put off 
his Hessian boots and appeared in trousers, not 
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black indeed, but of a sort of pinky lavender, 
which assisted in giving him the appearance of 
an actor in a farce, 

4 Well, Evelyn,' he said, in a jolly tone, 4 I see 
you have taken charge of my Emily. Nice 
girl, though she is my daughter. But why do 
you stay here, crouching in a corner ? Go out 
with her, man, and whirl and buz about with 
the rest/ 

4 1 don't dance, Sir Geoffrey.' 

4 The devil you don't ! Ah, I see. You have 
lived in outlandish places, I wonder you don't 
sport a turban and yellow slippers. Emily, my 
girl, what do you say to it? Wouldn't you 
like a polka T 

6 no, pa', I would rather stay with Mr. 
Evelyn;' and so saying, she held him more 
tightly than ever by the arm. 

4 Well, child, as you like ; but I fancy a good 
dance would make you more jolly. Have you 
had any refreshment ? ' 

4 Jfo, pa'. I don't want any.' 
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* But Mr. Evelyn may. Take her, Evelyn, 
and get some.' 

' With great pleasure, Sir Geoffrey. But do 
you know anything of Miss Williams ? ' 

4 The deuce a bit. We have all been won- 
dering at her absence for some time, and can't 
imagine where she has hidden herself. By the 
way, Charles says there's an old friend of yours 
down among the decanters.' 

' Who is that, Sir Geofirey ? ' 

i Our neighbour Penrhyn.' 

Then lowering his voice to a whisper, he said, 

i Between ourselves, he is a devilish odd fel- 
low. A gentleman, a thorough gentleman, but as 
odd a fish as ever I met with. There, take care 
of Emily ; you are a right good fellow, Evelyn.' 

These words were uttered as Faber was kindly 
conducting Emily along the outer edge of the 
waltzing circles towards the door, where he met 
Lady Jingle, striding like a grenadier, with a 
tall head-dress adding at least half a foot to her 
naturally ungainly height. 
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* Mr. Evelyn,' she said, * I knew that woman 
was no good/ 

4 What woman, Lady Jingle ? ' 

4 Miss Williams/ 

4 But why do you say she is no good ? * 

4 She has bolted, sir, bag and baggage. I 
don't know how she managed it, but she has 
left cover, and had a run for it.' 

* grandma',' exclaimed Emily, 4 you don't 
mean that Miss Williams is gone away ? I am 
so fond of her ! ' 

* Yes, you foolish child, but she was not fond 
of you, else she wouldn't have made off after 
that fashion.' 

4 What could possibly have been her reason ? ' 
inquired Faber. 

4 Merely that she had got tired of Jingle Hall, 
I fancy. She just came down like a queen from 
her bower, glanced at the guests, first at one, 
then at another ; after which she turned round, 
mounted the staircase with a hurried step, and 
has never since been heard of.' 
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4 But how could she leave without assistance ? 
Who packed her trunks ? Who carried them 
away ? * 

' She sent a man to the village for a fly, she 
got the driver to carry down the boxes, which 
I suppose she herself had packed, and drove off 
nobody knows where/ 

' It is very strange ! ' 

4 Not to me, I never liked her looks, there 
was craft and cunning in her eye/ 

* But what has she gained by her craft and 
cunning ? ' 

' Oh ! that's more than I can say. However, 
she's gone, and there's an end of it/ 

Observing that Emily was much affected, 
that her arm trembled in his, and apprehending 
a renewal of the park scene, Faber bowed to 
Lady Jingle, and proceeded to the refreshment- 
room, talking as he went on trivial topics, to 
prevent, if possible, his companion's thoughts 
from dwelling on what they had just heard, 

' When we return to the ball-room,' he said, 
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c hadn't you better join in a polka, or, if you 
prefer it, a quiet quadrille/ 

4 Don't be unkind, Mr. Evelyn, I am afraid of 
everybody in the room except you, and wouldn't 
be left with them for the world.' 

'Poor thing,' he thought, 'till some one else 
is found, I suppose I shall have to take Miss 
Williams's place.' 

He then poured out for her a glass of spark- 
ling moselle, handed her some fruit and ices, and 
while thus engaged was joined by Mr. Penrhyn. 

Some shadow had passed over the old man's 
&ce since he last saw him, something which 
had left upon it the stamp of sadness, which 
seemed to have dimmed his eyes, and unnerved 
the tones of his voice. Still he strove to 
preserve the manner and bearing of a philoso- 
pher, though his language and his ideas seemed 
strangers to each other, while his looks wan- 
dered furtively among the crowd, as if in search 
of some face they would have been pained 
to light on. 
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* You find us, I suppose, Mr. Evelyn, some- 
what rustical in this part of the world ? * 

C I find you and your neighbours extremely 
pleasant, Mr. Penrhyn ; but we have just lost 
one of the ornaments of the house, a lady with 
whom you would have been charmed to con- 
verse/ 

4 Lost, how, is she dead ? ' 

4 No, but in a very mysterious manner she 
has disappeared.' 

* What was her name ? ' 
4 Miss Williams.' 

4 1 caught a glimpse of a tall dark young 
lady, was it she ? ' 

'It was, I admired her greatly; she was, 
beyond most women, thoughtftQ and sensible, 
remarkable for the extent and variety of her 
knowledge, but more remarkable for the clear- 
ness of her understanding, and the elevation of 
her thoughts.' 

A gleam of displeasure, if not of a stronger 
feeling, passed over Mr. Penrhyn's face. 

vol. n. F 
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'You speak, Mr. Evelyn, of a woman some- 
what out of the common order.' 

4 Common and Miss Williams are for as the 
poles asunder/ 

' Was she here as a guest or how ? ' 

As Emily was attentively listening to this 
colloquy, Faber observed that he would explain 
some other time. A fresh influx of ladies and 
gentlemen now made their way into the apart- 
ment, and Faber returned to the ball-room 
with Emily. 

From her external appearance no one could 
have conjectured the state of the poor girl's 
mind. Never had she looked more pretty. 
The wine had given a fresh lustre to her eyes, 
and a glow to her cheeks and lips. Her ideas 
also, bathed in the genial fluid, had acquired 
brightness, and deliverance from solicitude — 
her step was lighter, her air more dSgage — she 
seemed happier than Faber had ever seen her. 

i I think I could dance now,' she whispered, 
' if you would dance with me.' 
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4 1 would with the greatest pleasure if I 
could.' 

4 What, can't you dance ? 9 

4 No, Emily, I have never done so/ 

* Well then, we will walk about and look at 
others/ 

Presently an extremely gentle and pleasing 
young man approached, and asked Emily to 
dance. She looked at Faber, he smiled approval, 
and off she went, with as much apparent delight 
as if she had never experienced the slightest 
repugnance to the waltz and polka. 

4 May all happiness go with her,' thought 
Faber; 'she is, I verily believe, the sweetest 
girl in Devonshire, and but for her mental visit- 
ation might make any man happy/ 

When the dance was over, instead of walking, 
as she should have done, with her partner, she 
bounded to Faber's side, and said laughingly, 

* Have I done wrong ? * 

* No, very right, and when you have rested 
a little, I hope you will do so again/ 

f2 
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Her late partner stood by her side, gazing at 
her with much admiration. 

'Let me introduce you/ she said to Mr. 
Evelyn ; ' but I forget, I don't know your name/ 

'Coleridge/ he said, 'is my name, Miss 
Jingle/ 

'Your county, Mr. Coleridge/ observed 
Faber, ' seems to me the prettiest in England.' 

' It is, indeed, velry fine, Mr. Evelyn, we have 
so many delightful walks, so many romantic 
streams, and so lovely a stretch of country 
along the sea. Do you stay long in Devon- 
shire? If you do/ he went on, blushing, 'it 
would afford me great pleasure to see you at 
my father's house/ 

' I shall certainly do myself the pleasure to 
call on you before I leave/ 

Mr. Coleridge now pressed Emily to join him 
in another waltz, and while she was thus 
engaged, Mrs. Maude found her way to Faber, 
and standing with him a little apart, said, 

'I fancy she seems much better to-night. 
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There is more meaning in her face than I have 
noticed for months. But it is so unfortunate 
that Miss Williams should have left' 

* It is unfortunate. Can you make any con- 
jecture as to the reason ? * 

* No ; but her maid tells me, that after look- 
ing hastily at the visitors she turned very pale, 
retreated to her room, packed up her boxes with 
the girl's assistance, and saying she found it 
absolutely necessary to go away for two or 
three days, ordered a fly to be sent for, and 
drove off' 

4 Did she say why she left, without commu- 
nicating her intention to the family ? ' 

4 Only that it would be unseasonable to 
interrupt the harmony of the evening by any 
reference to her private affairs. Look at my 
grandchild, does she not seem to enjoy the 
dance? 9 

' Yes, as heartily as a child.' 

' Exactly, and in the spirit of a child. 9 

4 Nay, not so, Mrs. Maude. She is a child in 
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innocence, but a woman in feeling, and alto- 
gether, in my opinion, a charming person. Her 
partner, I believe, thinks so too. He seems 
to be made happy by the very touch of her 
hand/ 

' They tell me he is a very excellent young 
man — related, they say, to the poet/j 

The ball-room at this moment presented 
from end to end an appearance of brilliance 
and gaiety. Lofty and of great length, with 
many windows, deeply embrasured,, draped 
with voluminous curtains of white lace and 
blue, and furnished with numerous .ottomans 
of blue silk damask. A row of chandeliers, 
magnificent though old-fashioned, flooded the 
apartment with light, and showed off to the 
greatest advantage the dresses and figures of 
the dancers. 

No one there, however, was more elegantly 
attired than Emily, who wore over a skirt of 
blue silk, a dress of delicate white muslin 
spangled with gold, with a series of small 
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flounces, reaching to the knee. On the left side 
the second skirt was looped up with a rosette 
of turquoise. The whiteness of her neck 
appeared to be heightened by a fall of soft 
lace, matching admirably with her necklace 
of large pearls. Her hair, luxuriant and 
wavy, was confined by a gold net, while a 
single snowy camellia drooped over the left 
side. 

Lucy, more gorgeous in her taste, felt her- 
self outdone by Emily's simplicity, to which 
alone she attributed the extraordinary atten- 
tions of Mr. Coleridge. 

The party broke up about three o'clock in 
the morning, and Jingle Hall relapsed into 
its accustomed stillness. 

Persons who are in the world, not of it, 
derive more pain than pleasure from the 
attempt to associate with people in general. 
So at least Faber found it, for immediately 
on stepping out of the crowd, he felt a weight 
removed from the spring of his feelings. Upon 
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reaching his own room and sitting down by 
the fire to smoke and meditate, his thoughts 
went the accustomed way, and alighted in the 
hotel at Milan. Jane, most probably, was 
now asleep, unless, which might well be, duty 
compelled her to be at her father's bedside. 
By degrees he returned to the events of the 
evening, and the circumstances attending Miss 
Williams's sudden flight. It occurred to him 
that there was something very particular in 
Mr. Penrhyn's expression when they spoke 
together of her. Had his coming anything to 
do with her depaivwe ? And if so, how was 
it to be accounted for? He then went back 
to the story of the skeleton, on which, since 
his visit to the villa> he had often pondered. 
There must be, he thought, some connection 
between the young lady, the* old man, and the 
bones. What could it be? Presently the 
suspicion darted into his mind, that Lady 
Jingle and his cousin Lucy might have de- 
tected something in Miss Williams's manner 
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which had escaped him, and justified their 
repugnance to her. Several little peculiarities 
in her tone and manner now presented them- 
selves to his memory, which the absorption of 
his ideas by another object had prevented his 
sufficiently noticing before. 

There was at any rate a mystery about 
her, and as a rule, wherever there is mystery 
there is evil to be hidden. Virtue affects no 
disguise, which, on the contrary, is irksome to 
it; but connection with crime, with shame, 
with pollution — with anything that excites 
the ill-will of mankind, necessarily seeks a veil 
beneath which to enshroud itsel£ By thoughts 
like these his mind was occupied, till the 
morning bell called him down to breakfast 



CHAPTER IV. 

A MIDNIGHT SCENE AT JINGLE HALL. 

Not many days after the ball, the wind which 
for some time had been blowing sweetly from 
the south-west, shifted round suddenly to the 
north or north-east, and brought back winter 
along with it. 

All the young vegetation was shrivelled up. 
The whole country put on a dreary aspect: 
swooping down from the heights of Dartmoor 
came the snow-storms, burying and levelling 
everything, filling up the coombs and hollows, 
and clinging about the trees, while sharp frost 
immediately filmed the ponds and streams, 
thickening and hardening every hour. 

Persons who come from the East, have 
generally too much caloric in their blood, to 
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suffer greatly from the severity of the first 
winter — indeed, it takes three years to cool 
them down to the true northern level; yet 
in the present instance, Faber felt so keenly 
the effects of the rapid change, that he passed 
the better part of the day by the fireside, 
writing or reading. % 

At Jingle Hall, monotony was always the 
prevailing characteristic. Sir Geoffrey rose and 
went to bed early, but, to the great scandal of 
the better part of the household, habitually went 
to bed drunk. Even when sober, that is, from 
breakfest till dinner time, his ideas appeared to 
be in a mist, which the searching rigour of the 
north wind failed to dispel. 

Accordingly he was a man of no conversation, 
though he loved to be surrounded by people 
who could talk, and seemed to listen to them 
with pleasure. His mind was a sort of in- 
strument which yielded no external music at 
the best of times; yet, when played upon 
by skilful fingers, evidently awakened secret 
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sounds within, which afforded pleasure to the 
owner. 

He liked Faber, and would have made many 
sacrifices to retain him at Jingle Hall ; but it 
could not be expected that for him, or for 
anyone else, he should forego his only real 
satisfaction in life — that of immersing such ideas 
as he possessed in oceans of port and sherry. 

While this operation was in progress, he was 
as merry as a Greek, smiled, laughed, shouted, 
made puns, indulged in coarse jests, which 
scared away the women, and shocked not a few 
of the men. I say, he frightened away the 
women, because it was his wont to become 
elevated before the dinner was over. His 
mother's presence might have been a check 
upon him, but that she swore and talked very 
much in his own style. Mrs. Maude, soft and 
gentle, always felt a headache on such occasions, 
and slipped away unperceived from the table ; 
his sister, Mrs. Vernon, was too dim of percep- 
tion, or too deeply engaged in paying her 
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respects to the dishes, to discern the drift of 
his rough pleasantries, while Lucy, Fanny, and 
Emily formed a little world apart, and discussed 
their own topics, altogether unconscious of the 
host's achievements. 

Mr. Vernon, Faber, and Charles, with any 
male visitor who might drop in — an event, by 
the way, of rare occurrence, for Sir Gfeoflrey 
was not popular in his neighbourhood — formed 
the regular dinner circle. Vernon drank very 
moderately, Faber and Charles scarcely at all, 
a heresy which Sir Geoffrey tolerated in the 
case of his guests, but brooked very ill in his 
son. 

The dining-room of Jingle Hall carried back 
the imagination for two or three centuries. 
Pannelled with dark oak, hung round with the 
antlers of deer and the horns of bulls, alter- 
nating with spears, swords, battle-axes, and 
old-feshioned musical instruments, it looked 
like the retreat of some lordly brigand of the 
middle ages. High over all, however, hung an 
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object, which brought down the associations of 
the observer to the middle of the seventeenth 
century, — this was a standard, taken by some 
of Sir Geoffrey's ancestors from the Parliament 
forces during the civil wars— for of course they 
were cavaliers, and drank and swore like their 
descendant 

To be ill, seldom happened to Faber; yet, 
having suffered in India from jungle fever, the 
fit occasionally returned, especially in severe 
weather, when, in spite of all the fire that 
could be kept up in his apartment, he lay 
shivering in bed, looking dingy and yellow, 
deprived of all the energy and animation of 
his character. 

He was in this state one night, when, to his 
great surprise, Lucy burst into his room, ex- 
claiming, 

'O Faber! there is murder going on in the 
house ! ' 

Her face was pale as death, she trembled 
violently — it could be no false alarm. In 
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another instant MrsVernon, Fanny, and Emily 
followed with shrieks. 

'Get up, for Grod's sake!* exclaimed Mrs. 
Vernon, * and run to Charles's room, he is kill- 
ing his iather ! ' 

Faber sprang out of bed more than half 
dressed, as is the custom in the East, the fever 
for the moment being frightened out of him. 
Had he not been previously familiar with 
Charles's chamber, he would now have expe- 
rienced no difficulty in finding it, for a Babel 
of loud and angry voices clearly indicated the 
locality. 

He rushed along the corridor — the shrieks of 
women, mingled with the loud roar of the men 
— volleys of curses were bandied to and fro ; on 
reaching the door, he heard a heavy fall, fol- 
lowed by piercing shrieks — then a momentary 
stillness, interrupted by groans. 

As might have been expected, Mrs. Yernon 
and the young ladies, though filled with terror, 
could not resist the fascination which draws 
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persons towards a scene of horror. Though 
not able to keep pace with Faber, they had 
followed him closely, and entered Charles's 
room just as several individuals were engaged 
in lifting what appeared to be a corpse from 
the floor. All the male and female servants of 
the house were collected in a dense mass, most 
of them half dressed — fear for the moment had 
restrained their tongues, but they encompassed 
the fallen man so closely that even Faber 
experienced considerable difficulty in forcing 
his way through. 

Having succeeded, however, he beheld Charles 
and Mr. Vernon supporting Sir Geoffrey, pale, 
speechless, and covered with blood, while the 
butler and two or three footmen staggering 
drunk, were making vain attempts at lifting 
him from the floor. When the light of the 
chamber candles, held in their trembling hands 
by the female servants, fell upon Charles's fece, 
Faber observed that it looked bewildered 
and ghastly, not like that of a man overtaken 
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by sudden grie£ but like that of a criminal or- 
dered out for execution. His teeth chattered, 
his eyes were fixed, and his whole frame ap- 
peared to be in a state of collapse. He could 
exert no strength therefore, so that the whole 
weight of Sir Geoffrey's head and shoulders fell 
upon Mr. Yernon, who with the greatest diffi- 
culty sustained it. 

* Shall I clear the room ? ' said Faber ; * there 
is nothing to be done in the midst of this dis- 
orderly rabble.' 

4 Do, by all means,' answered Mr. Yernon. 

Faber then snatched a candle from the hand 
of a maidservant, and rising to his full height, 
pushed the whole crowd, including his aunt, 
cousins, and Emily, who stood hidden behind 
the domestics, out of the apartment and locked 
the door. He then, with Mr. Yernon's assist- 
ance, — while Charles sat on the floor like a 
shivering idiot — lifted up Sir Geoffrey ancl 
placed him on the bed, and with a towel wiped 
his forehead, while Mr. Yernon held the candle 
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and discovered a large gash, from which the 
blood still gushed profusely. 

No bandages being at hand, he tore a strip 
from one of the sheets, bound up the head, and 
by degrees stopped the bleeding. He then 
washed and slushed the face with cold water, 
and by degrees signs of animation began to 
appear. The eyes opened, and Sir Geoffrey 
made an attempt to speak, but the united in- 
fluence of intoxication and loss of blood, checked 
his utterance for awhile. 

Both Mr. Yernon and Faber told him, how- 
ever, that he must be silent, and then consulted 
about sending for a surgeon. 

4 1 fear/ said the clergyman, 'there's not a 
man in the house sober enough to mount a 
horse or deliver a message/ 

Faber was now able to bestow some notice 
upon Charles, who sat in his night-shirt on the 
floor, his head resting on his knees, muttering 
to himself, 

* I am a murderer, I am a parricide.' 
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Mr. Vernon approached his unhappy nephew, 
and bidding him rise, said, 

4 You can do your father good service yet. 
Dress as fast as you can, saddle a horse, for 
these rascally grooms and footmen are all too 
drunk to do anything ; ride to the village, and 
bring back a surgeon/ 

Charles looked earnestly in Mr. Vernon's 
face, and asked, 

4 Will he live, or am I a murderer ? * 

4 You would not be a murderer if he were to 
die,' answered his uncle. 4 It was an accident, 
a mere accident, for which you are no way an- 
swerable/ 

4 Ah, you are very good, uncle. May I look 
upon my father, may I speak to him before I 
go?' 

4 Better not, Charles. Dress, and fetch a 
surgeon as quickly as you can : he'll soon be 
all right.' 

Faber now spoke to and shook hands with 
the young man, saying, 

g2 
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* Make all possible haste, Mr. Jingle. Tour 
father requires immediate assistance/ 

In a very short time Charles was dressed, 
mounted, and on his way to the village. 

Sir Geoffrey lay in a sort of stupor, his head 
propped up carefully with pillows. Faber now 
noticed, that in spite of the severe cold of the 
night the window was wide open, and inquired 
the cause. 

4 I'll tell you, presently,' answered Mr. Vernon; 
4 but now return to your room and dress. You 
look half perished.' 

He then shut the window ; and Faber, with 
his teeth chattering, returned to his room, where 
he found all the ladies, who eagerly inquired 
respecting Sir Geoffrey's state. 

Mrs. Vernon, for once in her life, was thought- 
ful Having learned that her brother was alive 
and Charles gone for a surgeon, she proceeded 
with the young ladies to her own apartment, 
and left Faber in Ml possession of his. 

While endeavouring to dress, the fever which 
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had only been subdued by momentary excite- 
ment, returned with tenfold violence — he felt 
that he was about to lose consciousness, and 
had barely time before the delirium came on to 
pull the bell, after which he fell senseless on the 
floor. He afterwards learned that Mrs.Yernon, 
with two or three of the maidservants — the 
men were incapable of moving — had lifted him 
into bed, where he remained in a state of de- 
lirium for two days, after which, so complete 
was the prostration of his strength, that he was 
unable to sit upright in the bed. 

When Mr. Vernon found himself alone with 
Sir Geoffrey, he paced the room to and fro, 
now looking at the patient, and now listening 
for his nephew's footsteps. 

The chamber looked like that of death. The 
bed stood up in a recess, and was closely cur- 
tained with dark maroon, hanging in heavy 
folds over the posts at both ends. The fire, 
which at first was low, had now been coaxed 
into a cheerfiil blaze, which shot up and 
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crackled loudly in the stillness. Every object 
around — the furniture, the pictures, the dusky 
wainscot — looked ghostly, as the glimmer of 
the taper, mingling with the glow of the fire, 
fell upon them. Mr. Vernon dared not leave 
the room, lest Sir Geoffrey should need his aid ; 
yet his anxiety at Faber's absence went on 
constantly increasing. He feared that some 
other catastrophe must have occurred, and 
opening the door softly went forth into the cor- 
ridor and listened. Not a sound was audible : 
the whole house appeared to be asleep, while 
without nothing was heard but the fitful moan- 
ing of the wind among the boughs of the leaf- 
less trees, or the projections and inequalities of 
the roof. He returned into the room, and 
resumed his sentry-like march. 

Time on such occasions seems to be length- 
ened out, to give full play to the imagination. 
Sir Geoffrey murmured in his sleep the word 
villain, joined with a strong comminative epi- 
thet. He then moved his hands as if in the 
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act of pommelling some one ; but this he did 
faintly and feebly, and soon relapsed into 
quietness. 

Hark! what is that? It is the bark of a 
dog: — and that other sound? It is the tramp- 
ling of horses. They are come — Charles and 
the surgeon — and a maidservant, who had been 
sitting np below, soon ushers them into the 
bed-room. 

When the surgeon had removed the band- 
ages, and examined Sir Geoffrey's head, Charles, 
with tremulous anxiety, inquired his opinion 
of the case. 

'Hell do well enough, if you can keep him 
sober/ replied Mr. Scales ; ' I have often been 
called in before, as you must be aware, Mr. 
Charles; and on one occasion, when he had 
Mien against a fender — as he has now, I sup- 
pose — the wound was much worse than this/ 

Charles looked at his uncle. Would that 
explanation do ? Had his father fallen against 
a fender ? Mr. Vernon took the mute hint 
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' Sir Geoffrey/ he observed, addressing the 
surgeon, ' is a big, heavy man, you see, and 
when he does come down it is no trifle/ 

Charles's mind, however, agitated by re- 
morse and terror, could hardly accept the 
surgeon's easy interpretation of his Other's 
state. He therefore once more asked timidly 
if there were really no danger. 

Mr. Scales, while engaged in dressing the 
wound, repeated his assurances that all would 
soon be right, at which the unhappy son was 
overjoyed. He was not, then, a parricide. In- 
wardly he thanked God for this deliverance, 
and made a firm resolution, his adhering to 
which may be looked upon as a phenomenon 
in the Jingle family. 

' Do you regard Sir Geoffrey's stupor,' inquired 
Mr. Vernon, ' as the result of the accident ? ' 

4 No, as mere intoxication, sir, which, how- 
ever, in all likelihood will bring on apoplexy 
some day.' 

A slight stir of feet was now heard in the 
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corridor. Charles opened the door, and found 
there his aunt, his sister, and his cousins. 

' The ladies may come in/ observed Mr. 
Scales, ' there is no fear of disturbing the 
patient.' 

When Mrs. Vernon had heard the surgeon's 
satisfactory account of her brother, she told 
her husband of Faber's condition, upon which 
Mr. Vernon conducted the surgeon to his 
chamber. 

Emily now went up to her father's bedside. 
The bewildered look which she had lost for 
some days returned, and appeared to settle on 
her lace ; Lucy, who noticed this, kindly took 
her away under pretence that their presence 
might be injurious to Sir G-eoflfrey. 

It is altogether unnecessary to enter into 
further details respecting Sir Geoffrey's acci- 
dent, or Faber's illness. Both recovered, 
though Sir Geoffrey's intelligence, which had 
never been very brilliant, appeared to have 
been much dimmed by what he had undergone. 
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Immediately on his father's restoration to 
health, Charles obtained permission to repair 
to London, where he applied himself to the 
study of the law. 

It has already been seen that when in town 
a few months previously, he showed strong 
symptoms of an inclination to obey the family 
tendency; but the horror he experienced on 
that occasion, when he came to reflect upon the 
position in which he had placed himself with- 
held him from yielding to temptation. He 
loved wine, indeed, as most people do, and drank 
it with a keen relish at times; but always 
checked himself when he felt its fames begin- 
ning to mount into his head, acting in this 
respect far more prudently than many a wiser 
man. 

But his legal studies were rather a pretext 
for remaining from home than a preparation 
for a professional career. He looked upon the 
law with a sort of undefined terror, so that to 
acquire a knowledge of it exceeded in his 
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opinion the whole twelve labours of Hercules. 
He played with it, therefore, as men play with 
such a pet as a tame lion ; that is, with much 
inward trepidation, though it looked learned 
to eat dinners at the Temple, in the midst of 
benchers and big-wigs, listening to the elaborate 
nonsense, by which they seek to dispel the 
effect of severe mental toil In a succession of 
letters to Faber, he described the life he led, 
and his correspondent was but too happy to 
hope that the prediction he had once made, 
might not, after all, be fulfilled ; for Charles's 
sobriety grew more and more confirmed, so 
that at last it became a habit 

From this anticipatory digression, I return 
to Jingle Hall. 

Lucy, as soon as Faber was convalescent, 
entertained him with a history of her uncle's 
achievements, which, in spite of the gloomy 
state of his mind, threw him into fits of 
laughter. 

' You have, of course, noticed,' she said, ' that 
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uncle is in all respects a fanny man; but 
nobody as yet has given you a true picture of 
the comic part of his doings.^ Pa' knows all 
about them, but is too much ashamed to direct 
your attention to the subject I have no such 
squeamishness, and have long resolved to give 
you some day the full benefit of my Jingle Hall 
experience. 

* Years ago, Sir Geoffrey used to collect 
. about him all the squires of the neighbourhood 

to feast, smoke, and drink. But he is very 
quarrelsome when the fames of the wine get 
into his head, and gradually offended all his 
visitors, so that, except on state occasions, as a 
triennial ball, or something of that sort, they 
haughtily keep aloo£ 

* This drives him into low company. Some- 
times the butler is his drinking companion, 
sometimes the footmen are admitted to share 
in his potations, and not unfrequently game- 
keepers, jockeys, and all the loose rascals of 
the neighbourhood gain admittance to Jingle 
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Hall, where they hob and nob with the 
baronet.' 

4 Is it possible ? ' exclaimed Faber. 

'0 yes, and poor Emily has witnessed 
such scenes that you can hardly wonder at her 
mental condition. Since our arrival at the 
Hall, Sir Geoflrey had kept himself within 
bounds, till the night of the accident. He then 
sent for the grooms, coachmen, and stable-boys 
— the butler and footman had already taken 
their stations at the board — wine and spirits 
found their way up from the cellar in profusion 
— the guests enjoyed themselves after their 
own fashion — that is, talked loud, sang, and 
roared till they were nearly mad. At length 
completely infuriated by wine, Sir Geoifrey 
snatched up a light, and exclaiming, "We'll 
unkennel the sneaking collegiate fox," led the 
way, followed by the whole uproarious rabble, 
shouting, laughing, and pushing each other, 
to Charles's room. It was a mercy they didn't 
set the house on fire, for several of them had 
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lamps or candles in their hands, with which 
they tried to singe each other's whiskers, or to 
set their heads on fire ; at each of these attempts 
there were roars of laughter. Sir Geoffrey 
himself did not escape, the butler burnt the 
skirts of his coat, and one groom, more audacious 
than the rest, succeeded in setting on fire a 
lock of his white hair/ 

' Which offended him, of course ? ' 

' Not the least, he only raised his hand and 
put the fire out, while some one else extinguished 
the flames in his skirts ; several had taken off 
their jackets, and jumped and jigged about in 
their shirt sleeves, while their coarse uncouth 
faces were distended with merriment.' 

' When they had burst into Charles's room, 
the poor fellow was fast asleep, seeing which 
Sir Geoffrey exclaimed, 

" ' The drowsy ass ! Softly, my boys ; throw 
open the window, we'll have some sport." 

4 The snow was falling fast, the fire burnt 
slow on the hearth, and as the casement 
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flew back, gusts of icy wind swept into the 
room. 

" ' Now my lads," exclaimed the father, "we'll 
spoil his finery ; open his drawers, and pitch 
his gimcracks out into the snow." 

* No sooner said than done. 

' One drunken ruffian seized on a coat, another 
on a waistcoat, another on a shirt, and out 
they flew in rapid succession into the shower 
of descending flakes. His pots of pomatum, 
his combs, his brushes — everything movable 
in the room shared the same fate. 

* Still Charles slept. One of the miscreants, 
glad of an opportunity to insult his betters, 
spat in his face ; but this was nothing to what 
followed. Sir Geoffrey approached the bed, 
and seizing the wretched young man by the 
hair of his head, shook him violently in the 
midst of a chorus of screams and yells from his 
companions. 

'Awakened suddenly by such means, Charles 
sprang out of bed, and seizing a poker, struck 
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right and left, and his father being foremost 
among his assailants, received a blow on the 
head, and fell with a groan to the floor. 

' By this time the whole house was in com- 
motion ; I was wakened by one of the servant- 
girls, and, as you remember, came to your room, 
believing that murder was taking place, aad 
hardly conscious what'I said or did ; you know 
the rest' 

* No one,' observed Faber, ' could blame 
Charles for striking his father under such cir- 
cumstances ; he was probably not half awake, 
and did not know whom he struck.' 

4 No, he was perfectly bewildered, as most 
persons would have been ; it must have seemed 
as if he had got into Bedlam, roused suddenly 
as he was by fierce tugs at his hair, and be- 
holding eight or ten frantic drunkards leaping, 
laughing, and grinning about his bed.' 

'Had Sir Geoffrey ever been guilty of such 
an outrage upon his son before ? ' 

' Yes, it was quite his custom. He used to 
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call' Charles a ninny, a milksop, and all sorts of 
opprobrious names ; and going into his room 
with the butler, and a footman or two, drag him 
out of bed by the hair/ 

'It was full time he should leave Jingle 
Hall; and we also, I think, Lucy, must soon 
return to London.' 

* That would be very cruel/ 

'Why?' 

4 Because of poor Emily. I have discussed 
the matter with her, so also has ma', and she 
conjures us to remain a little while longer. 
Besides, poor Mrs. Maude — I mean my grand- 
mother — has been taken ill, and we could not 
properly leave till she recovers. Besides, 
Faber, your own health is still for from good ; 
and as soon as the bad weather is over, it 
will be so beneficial to you to stroll about the 
country. I shall be most happy to accompany 
you ; and Emily, I am sure, if you like, will 
go with us/ 

Faber smilingly thanked his cousin, to pre- 

vol. n. H 
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vent the current of whose ideas from setting 
too strongly in one direction, he expressed 
some surprise at receiving no letters from 
Italy. It was not easy, however, to check 
Lucy's imagination. Repeating to herself the 
good old saying, that ' Where there is a will 
there is a way,' she made up her mind that 
the Italian correspondence should lead to 
nothing. 

Experience had taught her skill in female 
strategy. She had given her friend, Lady 
Redlands, the proper cue — had directed her 
how and what to write, yet had managed so 
dexterously, that her letters, if placed in 
Faber's hands, would tell little or nothing 
against her. All she needed for the fulfil- 
ment of her design was time, and this, circum- 
stances and her own ingenuity seemed likely 
to secure to her. 



CHAPTER V. 

DEATH IN THE HALL — LAI>Y JINGLE*S STRANGE 
REQUEST. 

I have said that Lady Jingle resembled in 
nothing, the soft and gentle Mrs. Maude ; yet r 
strange to say, there existed between these two 
dissimilar persons* a degree of friendship rare 
among women. 

Lady Jingle's character was, fortunately, itself 
a rarity. She had acquired, from choice or 
accident, a taste for French philosophy, and 
adopted some of its least feminine tenets, which 
now that age had come on, occasionally rendered 
her uneasy, because the future presented to her 
nothing but one dull blank. 

She still strove, indeed; to fortify her physical 
system, by exercise, by diet, by rising and 

h2 
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going to bed early, and by cultivating as much 
tranquillity of mind as was compatible with 
her position and ideas. 

Her friend, Mrs. Maude, had not only led a 
different life, and entertained at all times 
different opinions, but was by constitution, 
calm, hopeful, and devout Many might, 
perhaps, have called her superstitious, because 
the truths she held were invested with a sort of 
mythological drapery, to which she clung as 
tenaciously as to the truths themselves. It had 
never occurred to her to doubt, for one moment, 
the reality of another life, upon the circum- 
stances of which she speculated, as a traveller 
might speculate on the features of a country he 
was about to visit. 

When pressed by Lady Jingle, to explain 
the grounds of her faith, Mrs. Maude Was often 
at a loss, but to be perplexed was not to be 
refuted; her convictions remained unshaken, 
and the delicious sunshine in her breast ap- 
peared to throw a light over her onward path, 
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which she never once doubted was a light from 
heaven. 

Extreme cold acts in a mysterious way on 
the vitality of the aged, which made Lady Jingle 
maintain that the principle of life is nothing 
but heat, which at once informs our clay, keeps 
the fine mechanism of the brain in motion, im- 
parts wings to our ideas, and causes that inex- 
plicable thrill of heart which we denominate 
happiness. 

When her friend was taken ill, Lady Jingle 
seldom remained long absent from her room. 
Taking out of the hands of the servants, the 
task of waiting on her, she poured out her 
medicine, kept up her fire, studied all her 
wants, and watched over her as a mother 
watches over her child. 

Averse from lying in bed, Mrs. Maude re- 
sisted as long as possible the temptation to take 
to it, and sat wrapt in shawls and cloaks in a 
soft easy-chair, near the fire. 

Furnished with double windows, and an inner 
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door covered with red baize, her apartments 
seemed to be protected from the chilling in- 
fluence of winter. Yet it was not so. By some 
subtle connection, the air in the room sympa- 
thized with the air without, and imperceptibly 
affected her frame. 

Mr. Scales, when called in, could detect 
the presence of no disease, yet the impression 
arose in every one's mind that Mrs. Maude's 
death was at hand. Her countenance, always 
sweet and pleasing, now appeared doubly so, 
becoming more and more transparent as it was 
more visibly touched by the finger of decay. 
The glow from the rich cashmere shawl in which 
she lay wrapped, threw a faint flush over her 
cheeks which would otherwise have appeared of 
one colour with the lace cap, that, in the old- 
fashioned style, descended on both sides and 
made a sort of frame to them. Her lips, once 
red and pouting, were now almost reduced to a 
thread, yet preserved the lines of beauty, which 
no time could destroy ; her hair, white as snow, 
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but thick, was carefully combed and parted by- 
Lady Jingle, who would suffer no one else to 
perform such offices for her., At length, when 
her friend could no longer leave the bed, she 
planted herself on a tall chair, close to her pillow, 
which she arranged and smoothed with the 
utmost care, murmuring, from time to time, 

'Well, dear, how is it with you now; are 
you comfortable ? * 

'Yes,' replied the other, 'I am very com- 
fortable/ 

'Would you like to have anything read to 
you ? I have my spectacles here at hand, and 
will read anything you like/ 

By this, Mrs. Maude understood that she 
was willing to read the Bible, a thing she 
never did on her own account. 

' No, thank you, dear,' answered her friend ; 
* I am very happy. I had rather you would 
talk to me.' 

When Lady Jingle required a little rest, 
Mrs. Vernon, or one of the young ladies, took 
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her place ; but as a rule, the old philosopher 
preferred nodding in a chair before the fire, to 
leaving her friend's room. Sometimes at night, 
when Mrs. Maude slept, Lady Jingle, buttoned 
in dark cloth up to her chin, paced the room 
to and fro like a man, or softly drew aside the 
window-curtains and looked out into the night. 
She would then return to the bedside, listen 
attentively to the sleeper's breathing, and 
crossing her long arms upon her breast, look 
down with strange love at her face. 

The fear had come over her that her friend 
would die, and notwithstanding that she had 
a son, and grandchildren, the idea fell like a 
dismal cloud upon her mind. She secretly 
acknowledged to herself that she had never 
loved anything but the woman who lay there — 
— neither father, nor mother, nor husband, nor 
children. Towards all these, she had, as if 
grudgingly, performed her duty after a fashion 
— but Mrs. Maude she loved with the fervour 
of a heart that had known no other love, and 
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had been little calculated by nature to feel or 
inspire so ennobling a sentiment. 

Love is the poetry of life, and it is difficult, 
therefore, to understand how it could exist and 
find nourishment in a nature so hard and unim- 
pressionable as that of Lady Jingle. 

No trace of sensibility displayed itself in her 
square, heavy, bony face, though that it lurked 
somewhere beneath that lofty, arched forehead, 
or in those large, flashing, savage grey eyes, 
could not be doubted, since it now every 
moment gave proof of its presence. 

From her earliest youth she had cherished 
the persuasion that man is a fine piece of 
mechanism, designed to produce a certain kind 
of music which we denominate thought, and 
that when the instrument is broken, the music 
must cease. As well, in her opinion, might you 
expect to hear the soft sounds of the harp, 
when its frame and chords have been consumed 
by fire, as hope, when the body has been 
shattered by death, that the ideas and feelings 
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which are the result of its structure should 
survive. 

Yet, now, almost at the end of her career, 
beholding one of those fine instruments about to 
be untenanted of its music, she began to be 
sceptical respecting the nucleus of her theory, 
and to fear, or rather, perhaps, to hope, that 
there may be something in human beings which 
outlives their material forms, and passes at 
death into new phases of existence. Having 
been always a great reader, she called to mind 
what . man has done, during the prodigious 
length of time that has elapsed since his sojourn 
on this planet; the mighty empires he has 
founded ; the arts he has invented ; the mighty 
floods of thought he has poured forth upon the 
globe, still increasing every hour ; still floating 
him upwards ; still imparting new power to his 
intellect, and a diviner energy to his hopes, till 
the entire sphere on which he lives, may be said 
to be encompassed by an atmosphere of his own 
creation. The force by which all this is effected 
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might possibly, she now began to imagine, be 
something more than the result of mere organic 
structure, something compacted of elements un- 
seen; something actuated and swayed by the 
inbreathing of the universal spirit with which 
it sympathizes more or less strongly, according 
to the measure of its own energy. 

There, before her, lay the material shell of 
the soul, once surpassingly beautiful, now 
deiaced by decay, but still displaying the basis 
on which beauty had sat enthroned. By the 
withdrawal of the mind, whatever that might 
be, all that was lovely in the material tene- 
ment would be removed, together with the 
principle which bound it together and made it 
one. The exquisite colour, the softness, the 
curving lines, the roundness, the polish of the 
limbs, the blending of rose and lily in the 
cheeks, the ruby of the lips, the mixture of 
black azure and amethyst in the eyes, would 
gradually be exchanged for a little brown dust, 
identical in its particles with the soil of the 
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garden below. To this it would, in fact, return 
and help to nourish grasses, flowers, and trees, 
and be as far removed from being the vehicle 
and instrument of thought as the pebble on the 
sea-shore. 

She continued to gaze on her sleeping friend, 
and gushes of some strange feeling, on which 
she knew not what name to bestow, rose in her 
heart, overflowed and drowned the forms of 
selfishness, and made her yearn to fade away 
with that friend, and go withersoever she might 
be going, whether to annihilation or to life* 
Annihilation ! the idea, the more she thought, 
only became the more repulsive. Was there, 
then, the possibility, nay, the probability, that 
there is in this wide universe, a place where 
souls meet, where the lost are found, where they 
to whom we suppose ourselves to have bidden 
farewell for ever, come again to our arms, and 
smile on us lovingly as of yore. 

Lady Jingle turned away from the bed- 
side, walked slowly to the window, drew the 
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curtain and looked out: the stars in clusters 
and constellations met her eye ; on the ground 
the snow lay in patches, while the woods here 
and there, already partly in lea£ waved darkly 
in the night wind. There, with the curtain in 
one hand, the other resting against the window 
frame, she stood till recalled by the voice of 
her friend. 

* Emily,' said Mrs. Maude, ' I shall die this 
night — die with you — in your arms, which 
have always been to me arms of love. We 
may be said to have been friends for seventy 
years — almost from the cradle ; to part with 
you, therefore, is painfdl— otherwise I would as 
soon die as go to sleep.' * 

'Rachel,' replied her friend, 'a strange thought 
has come over me : you have always loved me, 
do you love me still ? ' 

' Yes ! most dearly, Emily.' 

' Well then, you will die to-night, will die 
as you say, in my arms, which shall hold you 
tightly till you are clay ; even then I will not 
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leave you, but will sit by your bed, will look 
with an unfaltering eye on what was once the 
dearest object to me in life, will watch over 
you, and follow you till the words "ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust," compel me to retrace my 
steps. This I will do, Rachel, and in return, I 
ask you to do something for me.' 

* What is it, dearest Emily ? You will find 
after my death — ' 

*I know what you would say — don't men- 
tion the trash — I ask you for a nobler proof of 
friendship.' 

'What can it be?' 

' It is this : when you have entered the other 
world— if there be another world — glance over 
it, and come back to me. I shall expect you, 
and if you come not, shall die as I have lived 
with belief in nothing.' 

4 God forbid, Emily ! But it may not be for 
me to grant your request; my will, then as 
now, maybe overruled by another will. Yet 
if it be permitted, I will come to you, for if 
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separate souls can love, I shall love you there 
as here, and watch for your coming as for the 
rising of a star, on which much of my happiness 
must always depend.' 

'You fly from the point, Rachel. I am 
earnest, I am agitated, I wish to have the great 
mystery of eternity solved once for all. Spirits, 
if there are spirits, must be independent, must 
be able to regulate their own movements, must 
go and come where and when they please. 
Appear to me, then, or I shall doubt your love 
or your existence/ 

Lady Jingle's eyes glared upon her dying 
friend with an expression almost like that of 
madness. For several minutes she spoke not, 
but gazed eagerly, pryingly, on that lovely 
shore, from which the waves of life were fast 
ebbing away. 

* Everything is becoming dim,' said Mrs. 
Maude. 'Come nearer to me, Emily; is the 
room dark? I cannot see you; kiss me, I 
am going. I love you, Emily, to the last, 
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and if it please God, will come to you. 
Farewell/ 

With these words, her spirit passed. Lady 
Jingle looked, and saw that what lay before 
her, was no longer Rachel, but death. 

Calm and beautiful it lay. The lips had put 
on a smile, but the smile was sublime, mys- 
terious, suggestive of unearthly imaginings* 
Where was the soul now? Where was that 
which had been life? An awe passed over 
Lady Jingle's feelings, an awe which hushed 
and subdued her spirit Yet the firmness of 
her character remained, and it was long ere 
she rang the bell to say what had happened, 
and give orders for such services as were to be 
rendered by others to the dead. 

For herself she kept her promise, never 
undressed, but with a firmness of nerve, almost 
without example, persisted in remaining in the 
apartment day and night, sleeping a little, as 
formerly, in a chair by the fireside, and dream- 
ing that her friend came to her, though on 
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awaking, she found herself alone with the 
corpse. Faber and even Lucy offered to keep 
her company, but she persisted in having her 
own way. 

One night, being more excited and disturbed 
than usual, Lady Jingle credulously looked for 
the apparition of Mrs. Maude. The wind blew 
almost a hurricane, and now went crashing in 
gusts through the trees in the park, and now 
clasped the whole mansion in its colossal arms, 
and shook it as if it would have hurled it to the 
ground. 

On such nights, persons of strong imagina- 
tions usually sleep soundly, rocked as it were 
to repose by nature ; but on the night in ques- 
tion no slumber came to Lady Jingle's eyes. 
The body was in the coffin, and lay athwart 
two tables placed crosswise in the middle of ^ 
the room. She went up to it, with a candle in 
one hand, and with the other drew back the 
shroud from the face. A faint phosphoric light 
played over the features, which seemed to be 
vol. n. i 
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enveloped with a film of subtle fire. ' Now,' 
thought Lady Jingle, * she is coming ;' and her 
hand, usually so firm, trembled so that it was 
with some difficulty she held the candle, while 
gazing into the face of the dead. Once or 
twice her excited fancy attributed movement to 
the lips, and a sort of twinkling to the eye- 
lashes, which really flickered in her own breath, 
as she bent in earnest expectation over the face. 
Was there a voice in the room ? She started, 
and looked behind her, — -a sobbing and moan- 
ing were distinctly audible, but they were the 
sobbing and moaning of the wind. 

She replaced the shroud, and again walked 
to and fro. What was the appearance she now 
witnessed ? Two shadows fell against the wall 
— one palpable, the other faint and dim. Her 
friend was surely there, true to her appoint- 
ment, but by the laws of her being incapable of 
utterance. ' Spirits,' thought Lady Jingle, * with 
their fine organs, stir not the waves of our 
coarse atmosphere — they float in a thinner fluid 
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— they utter sounds inaudible to us — the mur- 
mur of their breathing is like the music of a 
dream — they speak as flowers speak — as the 
clouds whisper to each other. 9 She took up the 
chamber candle which she had placed on a 
corner of the coffin, and the second shadow 
vanished. 

'Ah, Rachel!' thought Lady Jingle, 'thou art 
not here, the second shadow was my owr, 
thrown on the wall by a weaker light. Still, I 
blame thee not ; thou mayst be near me, 
though able to cast no shadow; thou mayst 
communicate with me, though not by words; 
thou mayst be present to my spirit, though not 
to my bodily organs. Be it so ! I must wait, 
as others have waited, till my turn comes to 
take the leap in the dark — and when I do take 
it> where shall I alight ? ' 

In this way Lady Jingle passed the nights 
and days, till the remains of Mrs. Maude were 
conveyed to the family vault in the village 
church, attended, with no reference to fashion, 

i2 
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by every member of the household, male and 
female. While the service was proceeding, 
Faber, glancing accidentally down the aisle, 
beheld, half hidden by a pillar, the figure of 
Mr. Penrhyn, who was listening attentively to 
the funeral sermon. 

* That man/ thought he, * is a strange contra- 
diction. He may desire to be a pagan, but 
is obviously drifted from his purpose by the 
force of public opinion/ 



CHAPTER VL 

THE THREAD OP THIS HISTORY IS VERY NEARLY 
BROKEN". 

Faber had written several times to Jane Percy, 
but for many weeks received no answer. This 
grieved and perplexed him, especially as Lucy 
had heard more than once from Lady Redlands, 
who at length in one of her letters spoke of 
Jane. It was dated from Rome, and Lucy, with 
inward satisfaction of a peculiar kind, brought 
it to Faber, who at the time was sitting by the 
fire in Sir Geoffrey's library, the least fre- 
quented apartment in the house. 

' I have brought you news, Faber,' she said ; 
4 Jane is at Rome, full of life and gaiety, inspired, 
I suppose, by the vivacity of the Italian climate. 
Here is my friend's letter, would you like to 
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read it ? ' The meiition of Lady Redland's name 
was always offensive to Faber, because when 
writing from Milan, she had exhibited a disposi- 
tion to disparage Jane Percy. Yet to hear news 
of the woman he loved, evfcn from a source so 
equivocal, overcame his repugnance, and there- 
fore without allowing himself a moment for re- 
flection, he took the letter from his cousin's 
hands, and cast over it a rapid and somewhat 
agitated glance. It ran as follows : — 

'My dear Lucy, — We are all alive here. 
Troops of people are daily coming in from 
France and England, and nothing is thought 
of but pleasure. 

' 1 never was so gay in my life. They talk 
indeed of malaria, and fever, and death, and all 
that, so that Sir Charles gets alarmed now and 
then — but it's all nonsense. Live while you 
live, and die when you must, is the received 
<creed in all this part of the world ; and when 
one is at Rome, you know, one must do as the 
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Romans do. However, for many reasons, I 
stick chiefly to my own countryfolks. First, 
I can't talk Italian, and am too lazy to learn. 
The little French I know is of some use occa- 
sionally, but one gets on very well with English, 
which just now is the language of more than 
half the fashionables here.' (Since leaving Milan, 
Lady Redlands, it will be perceived, had 
changed her views. She then affectedly re- 
peated the observation that English people do 
not travel to see English people.) ' In my last, 
I gave you a long account of our grandees, who 
are now gambling or making love at Rome. 
Our circle has since been joined by the Winter- 
meres ; and Lady Jane, though I can't see why, 
unless it be her birth and connections, is cre- 
ating quite a sensation. I met her the other 
evening at a party — the old lord's madness has 
passed off for the present, and his lady walks 
on stilts of pride which would enable her, I 
think, to overlook the Coliseum. You should 
see the daughter herself on the Pincian, leaning 
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on her father's arm, and followed by a host of 
gentlemen, who seem to admire her more, the 
more haughtily she treats them. 

4 There is one, however, — a Lord Elsington, 
I believe, — who is received at the lather's 
palazzo as her declared lover, and we shall 
have a grand marriage, probably, ere long. 

* I tried to talk with her the other evening, 
at the French Ambassador's, but her thoughts, 
as well as her eyes, were so wandering after 
the men, that there was no possibility of getting 
on with her. What little she did say was about 
the ancient Romans, ruins, Etruscan vases, and 
that sort of stufiF. Affectation, of course ; but 
it is quite the mode among young English- 
women of rank, so I suppose I must get up a 
smattering of it I know very well it's non- 
sense, but as every man you meet indulges in 
the same folly, it won't do, I suppose, to remain 
entirely ignorant 

'One thing I can tell you, which is, that 
your friend Lady Jane has not yet recovered 
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the colour which you tell me she lost in India. 
She is as pale as a ghost, and rather thin — pro- 
bably through dissipation. All our country- 
women here are dissipated—young and old ; I 
am rather so myself; but what is there to be 
done in life but flirt, or hear long sermons, or 
go to the Opera, or babble about antiquities ? I 
can do the first as well as anybody, but hate 
the others as bores. 

'Lady Jane, I am told, has never yet been 
known to go to church, though she talks glibly 
enough with the cardinals. By the way, has 
she anything the matter with her feet, as I 
observe she does not dance ? Madame St. Clair 
whispered to me the other evening, at the 
embassy, that she hears your friend has weak 
ankles, and would break down immediately if 
she attempted a waltz or polka. 

' Of course you have heard of the achieve- 
ments of our brigands. They carried off a 
gentleman the other day, and kept him in their 
cave or castle in the mountains till his friends 
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* You know she is not, Lucy ! What do you 
know ? I insist that you explain yourself at 
once/ 

Lucy, who had not intended to go so far; 
now, however, that she had entered on the 
dangerous topic, was hurried by her passion into 
a still greater act of imprudence. She related 
what she had witnessed in the ravine at Winter^ 
mere, 

* Why has this been concealed from me so 
long ? Has it been kept back to serve some 
sinister purpose of your own, or is it consistent 
with the affection you profess for me, as my 
cousin, almost my sister, and the companion of 
my childhood ? ' 

His face, as he spoke, was white with anger, 
Lucy trembled and for some minutes was 
unable to reply, but at length, with all a 
woman's tact, she said, 

'In your present state of mind you may 
discover the reason why it has been withheld 
from you, I dreaded this outbreak of fury, and 
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from time to time put off the evil day, because 
I suspected that to be truthful would be to 
lose your friendship, since I saw that you 
prefered hypocrisy and cunning.' 

These words only fanned up the flame still 
higher. 

* If you attribute hypocrisy and cunning to 
Jane Percy, you only prove your own unworthi- 
ness, for to the last moment of her stay in 
England, you professed for her the strictest 
friendship — were the guest of her house and 
heart— nay, according to your own account, slept 
in her arms when terrified by your own fears. 
Jane's soul is as spotless as yours is the reverse/ 

To this Lucy could make but one reply, a 
woman's ultima ratio, saying, 

*I have not deserved this, Faber.' 

She turned away her lace and burst into a 
flood of tears. 

Faber's heart was melted at once. 

•There, there Lucy,' he said, ' don't cry; 
forgive me, I have been too harsh ; never mind 
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what I said, we won't discuss the irritating 
subject any more. But you must not speak 
unkindly of Jane — she loves you dearly, and 
never mentions you but with affection.' 

* I know she does,' answered Lucy, ' but I 
am very much distressed — I don't know what 
I said — I am sure I love her too — and if it 
were not for one thing ' — here she paused, and 
looking with her large eyes full of tears into 
Faber's face, said, 

' You do forgive me, don't you ? ' . 

* Yes, yes, Lucy, I forgive you ; only don't 
speak unkindly of Jane. Leave her faults to 
me — whatever they may be> I must bear with 
them.' 

At this point of the dialogue, Emily opened 
the library door, and looked in. Seeing Lucy 
in tears, and Faber with her hand in his, 
endeavouring to console her, she was about to 
retire, but Faber called out, 

* Come in, Emily, we have only been quarrel- 
ing a little.' 
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c Oh, Mr. Evelyn/ she exclaimed, 'you have 
not surely been making Lucy cry.' 

' Yes, I have, Emily ; but men, you know, are 
all more or less cruel. Lucy, however, has 
forgiven me, and we are friends again/ 

'Lucy dear,' said Emily, coming up close 
and putting her arms round her cousin's neck, 
— ' Lucy dear,' she repeated, ' what's the 
matter?' 

' Oh, nothing — we had a dispute, that's all.' 

'I want you to go with me, Lucy. Mr. 
Coleridge has called to see us, and I couldn't 
think of speaking to him by myself. I shouldn't 
know what to say.' 

' Well, I'll go with you, child, in a minute or 
two, when I have dried my eyes. But what 
does he want ? ' 

' 1 don't know, dear.' 

'Nonsense, you know he's come to see 
you.' 

Emily blushed. 

* Well, Lucy, I am sure he had better come 
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to see you, for you can talk to him and I 
can't/ 

' He does not want to talk, stupid ! He wants 
to make love, and perhaps means to propose to 
your father. That would please you, wouldn't it V 

i Yes, dear.' 

'Well then, 111 go with you. Good-by, 
Faber ;] we are Mends, are not we ? ' 

' Yes, Lucy,' he replied ; * but you must learn 
to be a little more sparing of my feelings/ 

It proved exactly as Lucy had foretold 
Mr. Coleridge had really come to propose for 
Emily, and was then closeted with Sir Geoffrey. 
When he came out and joined them in the draw- 
ing-room, his face was radiant with joy, coming 
up to Emily and taking her by the hand, he 
said, 

* I have obtained your father's permission, Miss 
Jingle' — here his voice faltered, and it was some 
moments before he could finish the sentence — 
meanwhile he stood blushing and tremulous, 
looking at Lucy. 
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* You mean,' she said, in a kind tone, ' that 
Sir Geoffrey Jingle has given you leave to make 
love to his daughter/ 

Mr. Coleridge blushed still deeper, and at 

length said, 

4 Thank you, Miss Vernon, you have spoken 

for me/ 

Then turning to Emily, he continued, 
' Have I your leave too, Miss Jingle ? ' 
Emily glanced at Lucy, who nodded assent ; 

upon which Emily said, 

* Yes, Mr, Coleridge/ 

The young man was far too much agitated to 
observe that Emily at the moment looked very 
silly, paling and blushing, and rolling her eyes 
about as if thinking more of Bedlam than of a 
husband. However, Mr. Coleridge was too for 
gone to notice anything except her beauty, which 
appeared to beam upon him like a star. He 
therefore mistook this slight effervescence of 
madness for love, and was charmed beyond 
measure — as many men in a similar situation 

voi. II. k 
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have probably been. He stayed to lunch, but 
could not eat — neither could he talk ; he only 
looked at Emily and dreamed. 

At length Lucy put an end to the dumb 
show by proposing a walk in the park — but he 
excused himself and took his leave, to enjoy in 
solitude the rapture of his own thoughts. 

Next day, the weather being bad, Faber took 
refuge in the library, where, as the post hour 
drew near, he sat studying the watch which lay 
before him on the table — it ticked and ticked — 
the minute hand moved — approached the ac- 
customed hour, passed it — the postman's horn 
was heard in the yard, and presently Lucy came 
bounding into the library with a heap of letters 
— but not one from Jane. Faber's countenance 
was visibly perturbed — suspicions flashed across 
his mind — she might, after all, be forgetting 
him ; his heart grew sick, his head swam, and 
leaving the letters which his cousin had brought 
him unopened, he put on his hat and went out. 

Bending his way towards the stables, he or- 
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dered one of the grooms to get a horse ready, 
and mounting mechanically, rode recklessly 
away, he knew not in what direction. The 
horse, of his own accord, took the road to- 
wards Dartmoor, which rose frowning in front 
of him like a huge fortification. The air as he 
ascended became keener and keener — here and 
there immense rocks thrust themselves up 
through the stunted grass, where grey, and 
lichen-covered, they had braved the storms of 
a thousand years. 

Far and near in mystic array rose the Tors, 
so named by the Phoenician settlers, and in 
form exactly resembling the rocks which still 
are known by the same name on the coast of 
the Red Sea. The moor rose and fell m 
mighty undulations like the ocean, here pre- 
senting to the eye deep coQmbs in which were 
trees and water, and there swelling into barren 
ridges, where the grasses gave way to stunted 
fine moss, like that on which the reindeer 
feeds in Lapland. In some places, deep and 
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dark ravines separated the aspiring Tors, and 
concealed in their recesses the brooks and 
streams, which, descending in sparkling gushes 
from this lofty level, communicate its green 
beauty to Devonshire. 

At a distance, Faber's eye encountered an 
immense fortress, turreted, black, dismal, and 
depressing — it was the prison in which the 
worst felons in England expiate their offences 
against society. 

Erected many years ago, instead of attract- 
ing towards itself minor habitations, and form- 
ing the nucleus of a village, it had scared 
away all thought of association, and preserved 
the landscape bleak, barren, and forbidding, 
exactly as it had been when the northern 
rovers bore their Raven Standard across the 
waste. 

There is, as everybody feels, a mystery in 
crime, a cold, degrading mystery, which sends 
a shiver to the heart, and makes the brain 
sick. How are men converted into villains? 
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How is the baby that looked so fresh, and 
sweet, and innocent on its mother's breast, 
hardened into a miscreant, void of all the finer 
sympathies and swift to shed blood ? This is 
the problem which neither law, religion, nor 
philosophy has ever solved; which perplexes 
us now just as much as it perplexed those who 
saw Cain brain his brother at the altar. 

Within those grim walls, a dreaming philan- 
thropist, at the very moment in which Faber 
gazed at them, was labouring by kindness and 
benevolence to purify the polluted heart; to 
substitute gentleness for ruffianism; to dive 
down to those seeds of virtue, which thick layers 
of wickedness had long hidden from view ; to 
reform, to humanize the wretches, whose hideous 
vices the pen refuses to describe. And what 
was his reward ? One of the malefactors, feign* 
ing to be reformed, and promoted in consequence 
to a place of trust, carried irremediable desola- 
tion into the good man's family, and sent him to 
die in obscurity of a broken heart 
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Still, where the sense of duty predominates 
over disgust, men with laudable patience will 
seek to reclaim their fellows ; to clear away from 
the soul those mountains of moral turpitude 
which overlie and crush it ; to call into being, 
once more, that still small voice whose music 
has not been heard for years; to flash the light 
of goodness, soothing as well as illuminating, 
into the deep dens of guilt, and to bring back 
the erring, the wayward, and the vile to those 
healthful and pleasant paths over which Peace 
walks hand-in-hand with Humility and Con- 
tentment. 

Here, in moody ferocity, Faber wandered till 
the night came on, when, as might be expected, 
he lost his way, as did the horse likewise, and 
had before him the pleasant prospect of re- 
maining till morning in that dismal solitude. 

Far down in the w^st, he had beheld the sun 
sink behind a bank of black clouds, the upper 
edges of which it stained with blood as it 
descended — here flashing into red fringe, there 
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expanding into patches of sullen crimson, till 
the vapours engulfed the last rays, and left 
nothing visible but the dusky earth and the 
starlit heavens. 

The part of the moor he had now reached 
was broken into chasms and precipices, which 
put his neck in jeopardy every moment The 
wind, too, over those bleak heights swept 
piercingly cold, and once or twice he fancied he 
felt the biting points of fine snow piercing his 
skin ; but it could not be, for the stars still 
twinkled above, though their lustre had be- 
come dimmer, and their magnitude diminished. 
In the darkness that now followed, he could 
not see before him, so he alighted, and leading 
the horse cautiously, began to feel his way 
down a ravine, in the hope of being able to 
take shelter in a cavern, or under the lee of 
some rock. But the ground was rough and 
broken, showers of small stones slided before 
him at every step ; again and again the horse 
stumbled and almost fell upon him. 
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At this moment, the flash of a pistol right in 
his path made him start and stop. The horse, 
unaccustomed to stand fire, reared and plunged 
— they were near the edge of a precipice, and 
while Faber was engaged in an attempt to 
steady the affrighted animal, his arm was 
grasped fiercely, by he knew not what or 
whom. Instinctively he felt at his girdle, his 
revolvers were there. 

4 Stand off!' he cried, letting go the bridle 
and grappling with his assailant. ' Stand off! 
or I'll blow your brains out.' 

4 More easily said than done,' growled the 
ruffian, who, with intrepid insolence barred his 
passage ; ' just tip out your shiners, or I'll do 
for you.* 

By what he regarded as extreme good for- 
tune, Faber had never hitherto stained his 
hands with human blood ; he feared he must 
do so now, or fall a victim to the ruffian, who 
still held him with one hand, while with the 
other he was making a grasp at his throat 
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In self-defence he drew his pistol, but instead 
of firing it, struck the villain with the but-end, 
a violent blow on the forehead ; it answered its 
purpose, he relaxed hi^ hold, and fell back 
upon the rock. 

Faber now regained the bridle, and pushed 
on, somewhat more unguardedly than before ; 
the loose shingle slipped from under his feet, 
and man and horse went rolling down, he knew 
not whither. The horse passed him, dashing, 
snorting, and pawing as he went, accompanied 
in his passage by the rattling of stones, and the 
rolling of boulders; at length a heavy fall 
clearly indicated that he had dropped over a 
cliff, towards the edge of which Faber felt that 
he himself was rapidly approaching. 

He grasped fiercely at the stones, but they 
gave way and slid with him, he sought to pass 
his fingers between them and dig them into 
the earth, but the hard soil resisted all his 
efforts — at length he struck against a rock, 
which for a moment stayed his descent. He 
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was on the very edge of the cliff — the horse 
lay dead below — above he heard something 
following him down the steep, growling and 
cursing as it came ; it was the miscreant with 
whom he had already struggled, and whom he 
now felt persuaded he should have shot. 

Steadying himself cautiously, he crept to the 
other side of the rock, where kneeling on it 
with one knee, he remained, pistol in hand 
ready for the worst. By the dim starlight, he 
beheld the man descending as he had descended, 
but a little to his left ; he used the same efforts 
to stay his progress, he grasped at the loose 
stones, he plunged his hands between them, 
but in vain, down they glided beneath him, 
nearer and nearer to the edge of the cliff. The 
wretch saw Faber on the rock, and in an agony 
of terror entreated him to save him. 

' Try to come nearer/ exclaimed Faber, * and 
I will do so/ 

* Help me, help me/ cried the man ; * I will 
not harm you, I swear I will not/ 
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Faber, holding firmly by the rock with one 
arm, stretched out the other to save his enemy, 
and in doing so almost lost his hold. The 
wretch made desperate efforts to snatch at 
Faber's hand, there were not many inches 
between them. 

1 Come a little nearer,' cried Faber. 

'I can't, I can't/ answered the man, 'I am 
felling,' and with one loud scream he plunged 
over the precipice and was dashed to pieces 
below. 
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CHAPTER VH 

PREVALENCE AND RESULTS OF TERROR AT 
JINGLE HALL. 

What, meanwhile, was the state of affairs at 
Jingle HaU? 

When. Faber disappeared, Lucy, who best 
understood his feelings, conjectured in part what 
had happened, — thinking he would take a long 
ride, cool his brain in the fresh air, and come 
back tired and hungry towards night As 
hour after hour passed, however, and he did 
not return, she became very uneasy and 
imparted her fears to her father and Sir 
Geoffi-ey. 

Knowing that he was well acquainted with 
the neighbourhood, they at first treated the 
matter lightly — but as dinner-time passed, as 
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evening followed, as midnight came on, they 
grew quite as uneasy as Lucy. 

Sir Geoffrey remained perfectly sober, dozing 
and dreaming over his cigar, and interchanging 
from time to time the remark with Mr. Vernon, 
' That it was very odd.* 

Vernon, who was sincerely attached to his 
nephew, was at length unable to remain quiet 
in his chair, and proposed that persons should 
be sent out to scour the country. No one 
went to bed that night, except Lady Jingle, 
who had not been informed of the matter, as 
since the death of her friend she remained 
much in her own room, brooding and melan- 
choly. Sir Geoffrey, who knew the neighbour- 
hood well, said it would be of no use to send 
people out till near dawn, when he himself 
would mount his horse and lead the search. 

Mr. Vernon biting his cigar, rather than 
smoking it, paced the room to and fro, now 
going to the window, now to the door, now 
stepping out on the esplanade to listen. 
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No man has ever been in trouble without 
haying the reflection forced upon him, that 
whatever we may suffer, nature refuses to 
extend to us the slightest sympathy. Mr. 
Yernon looked around him: the trees waved 
softly in the night breeze, while their tranquil 
masses of foliage stood up dreamily against 
the sky. In any other part of the south of 
England, the nightingale would have saluted 
him with her celestial melody ; but Devonshire, 
though the most beautiful of English counties, 
is deprived of this music, perhaps lest it should 
grow too proud of its lovely aspect and semi- 
tropical atmosphere. Above, over all the dark 
arch, twinkled the stars* calmly yet full of 
suggestions — but suggestions of what? To 
the wisest, their language is unintelligible, 
their music heard only during the pauses of 
thought by the half-dreaming soul, their beauty 
perilous, because awakening wishes that may 
never be gratified. 

Slowly up the vale came a sound, often as 
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startling to excited persons as the jibber of 
phantoms, it was the cry of the screech owl, 
which, seated in her lonely tower, indulged in 
discordant communings with the night. In 
all countries people hear her voice with dread, 
believing, as under certain circumstances most 
persons do, that it is the forerunner of calamity, 
the messenger of misfortune, the herald of 
death. Mr. Yernon's thoughts became too 
painful to be borne, and drove him back into 
the house, where he was glad to look at any- 
thing living, because the sight relieved him" 
from the most poignant apprehensions. 

Lucy found some relief in tormenting her 
mother, who would have slept, but for the 
pertinacious questions of her daughter — ' What 
did she think? Had he left the Hall, or 
would he come back? Did she suppose any 
mischief had befallen him ? ' 

Mrs. Vernon felt quite flattered at being for 
once made an oracle — still she would have 
preferred sleeping, had it been possible, but 
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while Lucy remained wide awake, that was 
altogether out of the question. Emily also, 
and Fanny, flitted restlessly about 4 listen, 
was not that a shriek?' 'No, it was only 
the howl of a dog in the kennel; * which was 
Sochi answered by the howl of other dogs, 
which went on in chorus for a considerable 
time. 

4 1 have heard,' said Fanny, 4 that dogs howl 
at a death. Poor Faber, I hope all may be 
well with him.' 

Fanny looked scared over her shoulder as 
she spoke. 

4 Detestable superstition!' exclaimed Lucy. 
' What has the howling of dogs to do with my 
cousin's life ? ' — she would have said death, but 
the very superstition she scouted withheld her 
from pronouncing the ominous word. 

4 Indeed, Lucy,' said Emily, deprecatingly, 
4 dogs do howl when anything dreadful happens 
in families. The whole kennel made a fearful 
noise the night grandma' died. The reason 
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they say is, that they see spirits in the air, 
which are not visible to us/ 

'I suppose their want of reason makes them 
sharp sighted,' answered Lucy, 'and if so, some 
of us should see spirits too/ 

'Well, and so I have seen spirits,' replied 
Emily, 'more especially on the night when 
Faber found me in the park.' 

Mrs. Vernon looked in her niece's face, and 
became alarmed. 

'Talk of something else/ she exclaimed. 
' How long is it till day ? We must then send 
out in search of Faber/ 

' How long till day ! ' exclaimed Lucy ; ' why, 
ma', there are several hours. If I were a 
man — but I suppose pa' doesn't know the 
roads/ 

4 No, child,' answered Mrs. Vernon ; ' and if 
he did, since there are eight or ten, he couldn't 
go along them all/ 

' Eight or ten roads, ma' ! ' 

'Yes; a little beyond the village they 
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branch off in all directions, as you must have 
noticed.' 

4 No, I never notice anything of the sort, till 
I am forced to do so.' 

This conversation took place in Mrs. Ver- 
non's bedroom, where, while the mother sat in 
an armchair, the younger women stood about 
the fire, or moved restlessly to and fro. 

4 Oh, there's a footstep in the corridor !' ex- 
claimed Lucy, running hastily to the door. 4 He's 
come ! he's come ! ' 

She was mistaken. It was her father, who, 
leaving Sir Geoffrey nodding in his chair, 
hoped to find some relief by joining the 
women. 

4 Does any of you know which way he went ? ' 
he inquired. 

4 I asked the groom,' replied Emily, 4 who 
saddled his horse, and he told me the gentle- 
man rode up towards the moor.' 

4 Have you ever been on the moor?' said 
Lucy, to her father. 
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'Yes.' 

* What sort of a place is it? ' 

4 A wild, broken, and desolate country, fall 
of ravines, chasms, and gullies.' 

4 Then it is dangerous, pa' ? ' 

4 Yes, it is, even by day — much more so, of 
course, at night But, after all, he may have 
called at Mr. Penrhyn's ; he goes there some- 
times in the evening.' 

4 No, no, papa ! he would never stay all 
night at a place so near the Hall, to throw us 
into such terror.' 

By this time Sir Geoffrey, awaking from his 
nap, and finding himself alone, began* to feel 
uneasy. 

4 Where can that Vernon have gone ?' thought 
he ; 4 wherever he is, I'U bring him back.' With 
this design, going forth in the hall, whence all 
the passages branched off, he raised a loud 
4 holloa!' which went echoing like thunder 
through the house. 

4 What's that?' exclaimed Lucy. 4 Surely 

l2 
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thieves have broken in, and are murdering Sir 
Geoffrey/ 

4 Mrs. Vernon lay farther back in her chair ; 
and looking smilingly at her husband, said, 

4 No, no! Geoffrey's been amusing himself 
in his old way, and wants to startle us.' 

4 He is as sober as you are/ observed Mr. 
Vernon. 

4 Indeed ! then he must be alarmed.' 

4 No doubt of it, my dear.' 

Mr. Vernon, leaving the room, met Sir 
Geoffrey, candle in hand, mounting the stairs. 

4 1 have been thinking, Vernon,' he said, * the 
whole matter over, and I'll bet you anything I 
can tell how it has happened.' 

4 Well, Sir Geoffrey?' 

4 He's a harum-scarum chap, just as you and 
I were once upon a time, and went roaming 
about the moor till night overtook him ; after 
which, I'll answer for it, he couldn't find 
his way down. Most likely, he and old 
Spanker are at this moment shivering under 
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the lee of some rock. If he saw the prison, 
not knowing what to make of it, he probably 
fancied himself a knight of romance, said went 
to attack the castle/ 

Sir Geoffrey was a poor actor, he meant to 
be jocular, but looked all the while as grim as 
a ghost. He had taken as great a fancy to his 
guest as he could take to anybody, partly on his 
own account, for Faber's manners were generally 
pleasing, partly on account of his relationship 
to Vernon, whom nobody could know without 
loving. 

' Just look at your watch, Geoffrey,' observed 
the clergyman. 

' It's half-past three.' 

* Then we had better rouse the men, hadn't 
we ? By the time they are ready, it will be 
near day.' 

'Uncle,' said Lucy, 'who had followed her 
lather, 'order a horse to be saddled for me; I 
shall go with you.' 

' Bravo I ' exclaimed her uncle, ' you're come 
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of the right stock,' tapping her on the shoulder ; 
4 you have Jingle blood in you/ 

4 1 have blood of some kind, at any rate,' 
answered Lucy, 'and a heart for anything/ 

4 You should have been a man/ observed 
her father; 'you would have headed a charge 
well/ 

While Lucy proceeded to ha* own room, to 
equip herself for the expedition, Sir Geoffrey 
roused his valet, and ordered him to awaken 
the grooms, footmen, coachmen, and stable- 
boys. They were then to saddle all the horses 
for which riders could be found, and assemble 
at dawn in the great court to receive instruc- 
tions. 

It was worth something to a man in his 
situation to discover so legitimate a source of 
excitement ; he felt as proud as a general on 
the morning of battle, preparing to fece he 
knew not what, to command men, to exercise 
power, always attended by delightful sensations 
—to astonish the neighbouring squires by a 
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grand array of force, and thus to be somebody 
in the county. 

Manly sentiments create in the face a manly 
expression, so that Sir Geoffrey % put off the 
look of a maudlin sot, to put on that of a 
vigorous, resolute man, who by great good luck 
had work to do, and was equal to the doing 
of it 

As he slipped into his top-boots, buttoned 
up his coat to the chin, adjusted his hunting 
cap upon his head, and grasped his silver-stud- 
ded whip, the animation of youth appeared to 
bubble up through his whole frame. 

Yernon, with a wider range of thought, 
experienced more anxiety, but bestirred himself 
with no less ardour and impatience to enter on 
the search for his nephew. 

There is always a certain poetical grandeur 
in actions done under the cover of night, 
especially if cloudy and dark. Your horizon 
being small, you appear to fill it with your 
energy, but by day the infinite vault above 
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yon, the piercing light, forcing upon you the 
means of comparing yourself with nature, sug- 
gest too powerfully the insignificance of your 
forces compared with those around you. 

Leaving his Mends at the Hall, occupied as I 
have described, I return to Faber. 

When the robber had been precipitated over 
the cliff, he began to reconnoitre the circum- 
stances of his position. His eyes gradually 
growing accustomed to the darkness, he leaned 
forward over the brink of the rock, and looked 
down the cliff, but could discern nothing, save 
a yawning gulf, which in the dense gloom 
seemed . iathomless. His ear meanwhile could 
detect a strange sound in the air, as if it were 
agitated by fans, then a hoarse croak, ascending 
through the obscurity, followed by the noise of 
tearing and tugging below. He turned round 
sharply, and looking up the steep acclivity, 
fancied he saw a dusky object, which presently 
moved, and as it did so, put in motion the loose 
stones which came rolling down the steep, and 
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felling in showers over the cliff, awakened a 
loud scream below. 

The creature, whatever it might be, had evi- 
dently fixed its eyes on him, and was making 
straight towards where he stood. When within 
a few yards, it endeavoured to arrest its own 
progress — it was a four-footed animal, it was 
small — it was terrified by what it was approach- 
ing, and made the most desperate efforts to 
reclimb the ascent ; but the treacherous, sliding 
nature of its footing would not permit this — it 
passed by Faber, therefore, almost within reach, 
and with one long howl, was precipitated over 
the cliff 

Perfect silence now followed — the wind blew ; 
the cold increased ; the sky hung over him like 
a frozen shroud, spangled with glittering points. 
He sat down, and by thrusting himself into a 
cleft of the rock, found some shelter from the 
cutting blast. 

His ideas soon left the spot where his body 
lay, and flying over plains and mountains, 
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alighted among the Seven Hills. Was it, then, 
possible ? Had she failed in her truth ? Was 
the spirit of change, so busy everywhere on 
earth, admitted into her breast, to thrust out 
his image and introduce a new one ? 

He had hitherto held by a different creed of 
women — he knew that many were false, but he 
believed that many were incorruptible. Must 
he now, at length, relinquish this faith ? Must 
he entertain the thought that Jane Percy, 
whose spirit over his actions was more potent 
than his own, could give a moment's attention 
to other men; could receive their admiration; 
could listen to their proposals ; could, perhaps — 

He would return to Jingle Hall; he would 
throw himself into the first train ; he would 
fly to Italy, to Eome ; he would immolate his 
rival, whoever he might be, on the altar of his 
just revenge; he would overwhelm her with 
reproaches and scorn, and then — 

What then? Her image rose before his 
maddened fancy, pure, beautiful, true, and un* 
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changing as the heavens. 4 Fool that I am/ he 
thought ; i can my love be unfaltering, and hers 
less so? Thank God, no one knows what I 
have thought, or ever shall know ? No one ? 
Yes, she shall know — I will expiate the offence 
by acknowledging it — if she cannot love me 
as I am, with all my faults, frailties, caprices, 
changes, I will not accept her love. I am what 
I am, and would not be any other, to gain the 
world. Neither would I have her different 
from what she is. When I last looked into her 
fece, the seal of unalterable truth was impressed 
upon it indelibly. 

'Yet she had a secret — a secret which she 
could not reveal — it regarded, perhaps, the 
man in the ravine. But what does it signify 
whom it regarded. She promised to explain 
everything, and I will wait till she does.' 

The theory of human character is even yet 
imperfect We talk of men's changing them- 
selves as if character and self were distinct 
things ; but the character is the man ; and all 
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the principles that actuate him are bound up 
with and form his being. He cannot search for 
motives, for incentives, for sources of action, 
beyond himself. He is morally and intel- 
lectually a sphere, apart and distinct from 
everything else in the universe; and all he 
can think or imagine, or fear or hope, must 
originate in his own spirit. He is bound in 
deed by subtle, unseen, mysterious influences, by 
kindred, by friendship, by love, to other beings 
— he is divided by other influences no less 
unintelligible, by enmity, by hatred, by anti- 
pathy from other beings ; but these things 
only modify the action of his character, not 
the character itself. We talk of contradictions 
in the human mind, but there are no con- 
tradictions. If we saw and understood the 
whole, every being would be found to be in 
perfect harmony with itself — complete, united, 
one. All the contradictions we seem to dis- 
cover lie in the incompleteness of our dis- 
cerning power. Nature recognizes them not, 
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but throws forth from her womb each individual 
exactly as she intends it should be. 

Accordingly, though writing a history of a 
portion of Faber's life, I by no means under- 
take to solve the 'mystery of his character, 
which was great and little, lovable and un- 
lovable by turns, which, in love, revolved 
between the poles of faith and scepticism, 
which adored and doubted, but was always 
ready to devote itself to destruction, rather 
than injure the object of its love. 

Nature never appears to be so much our 
mother as when she soothes our perturbations, 
smiles away our sorrows, and, with her 
infinite serenity, hushes us to rest. As his 
feelings became less agitated, Faber looked 
around upon the earth, and up at the sky. 
Everything was calm, soothing, beautifiil — 
the wind, though biting, was sweet — the earth, 
though interspersed with the sources of life 
and death, received him in its arms, and, for 
the present at least, protected him from injury. 
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When would the dawn appear? In what 
direction lay the east ? 

While he had been struggling with the 
fiends of his own creation, morning had been 
travelling from the Orient towards him, and 
was even now beginning to open her eyelids over 
the hills. The fancy struck him that she was 
blushing for his weakness ; and he himself 
certainly blushed to meet her gaze. Jane 
Percy seemed to be transformed into nature of 
which she was indeed a part ; and as he gazed 
at the rising dawn, his spirit put on resolution 
to contend with whatever might happen. 

As the light strengthened, he perceived that 
the deep gorge, over whose jaws he hung, 
opened into the plain ; and scrutinizing the 
face of the hill up which to escape his 
dangerous position he must climb, was dotted 
here and there with grey rocks, rising slightly 
above the shifting and moving shingle; but 
they were separated by considerable intervals, 
while the acclivity was so precipitous, that he 
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almost despaired of being able to steer his 
course from one to the other. 

Meditating, however, for some time, he 
seemed to have hit upon a means of escape, 
laborious but practicable ; this was to pick up 
and throw aside the stones, till he should come 
down to the solid earth, and thus make a path 
from crag to crag. He began at once, and had 
made considerable progress, when voices and 
shouts were heard in the ravine below. 

Looking down, he beheld at the depth of 
several hundred feet, Lucy's riding hat and 
white feathers floating in the morning breeze. 
Sir Geoffrey rode beside her, and they were 
both looking with dismay at the dead bodies of 
the horse and man, which were so dreadfully 
mangled as not to be easily recognizable. 
Lucy, however, did not doubt that she beheld 
Faber's corpse before her, and sat stupified, 
almost stiffened, with horror in the saddle. 

At first, Sir Geoffrey also shared her appre- 
hensions, but approaching the bodies, from 
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which several ravens rose as they drew near, 
it became evident, that though the horse was 
Spanker, the human body which lay near it 
was not that of Faber. 

The individual of whom they were in search, 
now shouted far on the cliff above, and raising 
their eyes, they discerned him distinctly. 
Lucy's heart bounded with joy, and Sir 
Geoffrey, turning away from his old charger, 
replied to the shout with the voice of a 
practised hunter. 

But how was he to be reached ? Vernon, 
with one of the grooms, was ascending the 
gorge from the plain. They rode back to 
meet him, and pointed out Faber, perched 
like an eagle among the rocks above. 

'The wonder is/ exclaimed Sir Geoffrey, 
4 how the deuce he got there, and how he is to 
be got away/ 

, * Please, sir/ said the groom, touching his 
hat, more out of deference to Miss Vernon than 
to his master, * I'll ride to a farmhouse and get 
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a rope, which we can throw to the gentleman 
from above, and pull him up.' 

i A bright thought ! ' exclaimed Sir Gteoflrey, 
i make haste about it, Dick.' 

Lucy, as she rode after her father and uncle 
down the glen, turned her eyes every moment 
towards Faber, whose situation appeared to 
her so fearful that she shuddered as she gazed 
at him. By degrees they rounded the spur of 
the mountain, dismounted, tied their horses to 
a tree, and, with the long rope which the groom 
had brought, climbed the hill to a point directly 
above Faber. 

When their feces appeared between the 
crags, the pleasure with which he regarded 
them was deep and sincere. The rope was 
thrown to him, and by it, steadying his foot- 
steps, he soon gained the summit, where Lucy, 
in her extreme delight, could not refrain from 
throwing her arms about his neck, and shed- 
ding tears of pleasure. 

' Thank you, my dear cousin/ he exclaimed, 
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i I shall never forget what I owe to your kind- 
ness.' 

Lucy was too mnch agitated to speak. He 
then shook hands with Sir Geoffrey and Mr. 
Vernon, repeating his earnest thanks, and re- 
gretting the loss of the noble animal, on which 
he had ridden forth from the Hall. 

' Poor Spanker ! ' exclaimed Sir Geoffrey, * I 
am suTe if he were alive, he would be proud to 
carry you out again. There we more horses, 
however, at Jingle Hall, and lots of them, I 
can tell you, are out this morning in search of 
you. Here, Dick, sound your horn, to let the 
fellows know we have found Mr. Evelyn.' 

When they had reached the bottom of the 
hill, they remounted, the groom giving his 
horse to Faber, and following on foot. Taking 
their way along the sides of the hills, and 
through the lanes, they at length reached 
Jingle Hall about mid-day. 

The body of the footpad having been removed 
to the nearest hamlet, an inquest was held upon 
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it, at which Eaber had to attend to describe 
the circumstances of his death. From the 
ticket-of-leave in his pocket, he was discovered 
to be one of that large band of marauders 
which our defective system of secondary- 
punishments yearly lets loose upon society. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE TRIALS TO WHICH JANE PERCY IS 
EXPOSED BY LOVE. 

Nearly the whole fabric of human life is 
built up of belief of trust, of faith. Even of 
those we love most, and on whose conduct our 
happiness depends, we can know in the true 
sense of the word little or nothing. 

From the circumstances of our acquaintance 
or familiarity with them, we argue and infer, 
confide and hope; they appear when in our 
company to love us, and we therefore, reason- 
ing from probabilities, persuade ourselves, that 
when no longer influenced by our presence, 
they continue to be influenced quite as power- 
fully by remembrance and affection. 

Were it not for these bonds and links, 
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this reliance, this confidence, this infrangible 
adamantine faith, we should differ little from 
the inferior animals, but meet, and converse, 
and caress, and part without much pleasure or 
regret As it is, our existence is chiefly made 
up of anticipation and recollection, between 
which positive enjoyment is only the connect- 
ing lint 

Upon this portion of social philosophy, 
Faber pondered deeply ; he investigated into 
the reasons why he loved Jane Percy, but 
could discover none perfectly satisfactory, 
except the feet that he did, and could not do 
otherwise. He reflected on her beauty; but 
other women were likewise beautiful, and yet 
he loved them not He took into consideration 
her tenderness, her sweetness, her playfulness 
of manner and elevation of mind, her indomi- 
table love of truth, her reverence for every- 
thing that was great and noble ; these qualities 
also were to be found in other women, and yet 
they were to him of no more consequence than 
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unquarried gems, or beings that are to be born a 
thousand years hence. 

He brought the matter nearer home to his 
heart, when he thought he loved her, because 
she loved him; but this, instead of solving 
the mystery, only put forward another, for the 
question why she loved him was as difficult to 
answer as why he loved her. 

He was accordingly driven to take refuge in 
the old doctrine of attraction and affinity: 
their souls must have been meant from all 
eternity mutually to act upon each other, and 
their meeting, like the conjunction of mighty 
orbs in space, was in accordance with the 
irresistible laws of nature. 

This sort of speculation usually engenders 
what our neighbours call galimatias, and we 
nonsense. Yet, what is love? Has anyone 
ever explained it ? Is it the hungering of the 
soul after another being ? Is it the striving of 
the eyes to enjoy the presence of light ? Is it 
the yearning of the heart to come within the 
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sphere of an object which makes it thrill with 
delightful emotions ? Or in serious and sober 
earnest, is it, as Plato teaches, the irresistible 
tendency of two halves of a being, violently- 
disjointed, to meet and become one again ? 

No theory ever propounded is folly com- 
mensurate with the subject Love exists, and 
affects the condition of every being, created 
and uncreated — since God himself is love — 
yet the more we meditate on its nature, the 
less we seem to understand it. To be wise, 
is to perplex ourselves no more about the 
matter, but while we can, to recline calmly in 
this sunshine of the soul, and enjoy it while it 
throbs through our whole system, intellectual 
and physical, inspiring visions of unimaginable 
rapture, awakening delicious hopes, recalling 
absorbing memories, and throwing over the 
whole of nature a golden halo which nothing 
else can yield. 

But nature dispenses to us no great good 
without exacting a great price for it. The 
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saint stretched on his gridiron and enveloped 
in flames resembles him who loves, and pos- 
sesses not the object of his love, 

Faber was of the true stamp to experience 
the extreme of agony and the extreme of 
bliss, to torture himself with suspicions, to 
thrust the spikes of doubt into his sinews and 
muscles, to plunge into the mysterious Gehenna 
of jealousy, and through this circumvolation 
of torture to scale the citadel of happiness. 

The day after his adventure on Dartmoor, 
while sitting with Mrs. Vernon, who by some 
extraordinary chance had begun to talk to him 
of his father, of India, and the life he led in 
the east — on that morning, I say, the postman 
brought the long-wished-for letter from Jane. 
Generally too impatient to postpone for a 
moment the pleasure of reading what she 
wrote, Faber was now attacked by the weak- 
ness which many feel on receiving a desired, 
yet dreaded, communication. He retired 
abruptly into his own room ; he locked the 
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door; he placed the letter before him on a 
table, but could not for some time muster 
sufficient courage to break the seal 

In what temper of mind had she written ? 
Would her language indicate any change in her 
feelings ? Would the sense of filial duty, the 
common-place theory of obedience, or even 
affection for her parents, incline her to falter in 
her love for him? His imagination ranged' 
over the whole circle of probabilites, but 
returned at last to settle on the only fixed 
point in his thoughts — which, though often 
lost sight of, was never disturbed — confidence 
in her truth. He opened the letter — it ran as 
follows : — 

' My dear Faber, — In my letter from Milan, 
I described to you my father's illness, and the 
poignant anxiety which mamma and I endured 
in that city. Gradually, thank Heaven, his 
health improved, and with increasing strength 
of body, the clearness and composure of his 
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mind returned. We then set out for Rome, 
where, after a journey which under other 
circumstances would have been pleasant, we 
arrived in about a fortnight 

4 If I were not under the conviction that I owe 
to you a complete picture of my mind, I should 
hesitate to give utterance to the thoughts that 
occasionally force themselves upon me. It may 
seem unfilial ; it may even seem unfeminine in 
me to notice, and express as I do, the opi- 
nions I am sometimes forced to entertain of 
my parents. 

* No one can be juster in intentions than my 
mother when she is not precipitated into error 
by the pride of rank ; no one kinder or more 
loving than my father, when his judgment is 
not warped by overweening solicitude for my 
welfere. 

'But they misunderstand the whole matter. 
From their point of view, what they call a 
noble connection might be desirable, if it could 
be by any means reconciled with the promptings 
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of the heart But I have an identity apart 
from theirs. My feelings are not their feelings ; 
my views are not their views. I aim at happi- 
ness, they at grandeur, which they, no doubt, 
regard as a means of happiness. Therefore, 
though they have consented — grudgingly, un- 
graciously, and almost, as it were, under 
compulsion, to my union at some future day 
with you; I can perceive distinctly that they 
lament what they look upon as a said necessity, 
and would gladly change my inclinations if 
they could. 

4 This would be dishonourable, and even 
criminal, if they were at all conscious of the 
true nature of their own designs ; but blinded by 
affection, they appear to look upon everything 
as allowable which, in their opinion, would pro- 
mote my happiness. 

' Soon after our arrival here, we met, at 
the French ambassador's, my old persecutor, 
Lord Elsington, who exhibited an evident desire 
to renew attentions which I had perempto- 
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rially discouraged from the first He was 
invited, among others, to our house, in the hope, 
unquestionably, that the elegance of his person 
and the agreeableness of his manners might, by 
degrees, recommend him to me. 

i To prevent all misunderstanding on that 
point, I came at once to an explanation with 
my mother, who, I could see, was the chief di- 
plomatist. I went to her when alone in her 
boudoir, and said, 

' " Ma', am I to be considered a free agent ? " 

1 " Of course, child ; why do you ask ? " 

' " You must forgive me, if I doubt my being 
contemplated in that light by you and papa." 

i " Why, what, on our part, authorizes such a 
doubt ?" 

4 " The desire which you both evidently enter- 
tain that I should tolerate the attentions of 
Lord Elsington. On this subject, permit me to 
be honest, to be frank, to act, in short, as be- 
comes your daugeter." 

' " Well, child, I wish you to act as such." 
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* " Then, dearest ma', spare me the pain of 
being looked upon, for one moment, as a woman 
that may be won or flattered by the attentions 
of anyone but my affianced husband. I have my 
own ideas — peculiar, perhaps, and unpopular-— 
but they are mine, and these make me loathe 
the bare possibility of being even supposed to 
take an interest in the conversation or company 
of any man but Mr. Evelyn. 

' " You know why, in England, I relinquished 
him for a time — you know it was because I would 
not connect his name with anything that could 
tarnish it; you know that I have devoted to 
him my affections, my thoughts, my honour, my 
hopes of happiness. Why, then, as my mother, 
loved, cherished, and reverenced as you are, do 
you not protect me from associations by which, 
as I am circumstanced, I can only be dis- 
honoured ? " 

4 " You surely do not wish to interfere with 
the choice of your father's guests ? " 

4 " By no means — I only wish to chose my 
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Mends, or to abstain from making any, if such 
should be my humour. I am unhappy — we 
are all unhappy; it is impossible I should 
forget what we have gone through, which has 
so seared and withered up my feelings, that I 
take Heaven to witness, if I had not loved 
before the blight came over us, I would have 
fled even into a convent to hide myself from 
the world." 

' The mention of the unhappiness to which 
we had all been subjected, moved my mother 
greatly, and to my extreme regret, brought 
the big tears into her eyes — it did more — it 
substituted for her habitual look of mingled 
hauteur and dignity, a look of humiliation and 
a broken spirit She turned her large eyes 
upon me with an expression of reproach, and 
said, 

4 " Jane, do you think it consistent with your 
affection and duty to wound your mother 
thus?" 

' 1 threw my arms about her neck — for words 
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refused to come ; and the scalding tears, which 
mingled with her own upon her cheek, revealed 
how much I loved her. For some time I was 
unable to speak; at length I said, in a low 
voice, interrupted with sobs, 

' " Dear, dear ma', I conjure you, by the love 
you have borne to me from the cradle, not to 
reduce me, through mistaken kindness, to the 
level of a base and dishonourable equivocator. 
This right hand, with which I now press you 
to my heart, I have given to Mr. Evelyn, as 
the pledge of a Percy's faith ; and I know that 
in calm and sober reflection, you would not, 
for the world, have me bring disgrace on the 
name of which we are so proud." 

' My mother returned the pressure of my 
arms, but, for some time, did not speak. At 
length, nerving herself a little, she said, 

4 " My child, you have heard the last of all 
opposition from me, but I warn you, that you 
will experience more difficulty in contending 
with your lather." 
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'"Bat, ma'," I replied, a he did consent in 
England." 

4 a I know he did — bat is it necessary for me 
to remind yon of what I hardly dare think? — 
that your lather's mind is not what it was — 
that trouble has disturbed his ideas — that his 
memory is impaired — that from having been 
the gentlest and most forbearing man in the 
world, he has become wayward and irritable, 
and incapable of being argued with. If you 
speak to him on this subject, beware, therefore, 
of rousing his anger. Indeed, I would rather 
you postponed all discussion with him, till cir- 
cumstances shall appear to render it absolutely 
necessary. I will not thwart your inclinations, 
but neither will I oppose your father. His 
heart is wrung by too many sorrows to permit 
me, at least, to add to their number." 

'In the midst of my overflowing affection, 
this last reproach roused my anger. 

4 "If you and pa," I replied, "desired to 
possess a slave, not a child, you should have 
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brought me up differently — should not have 
cherished my proud thoughts — should not have 
taught me to think that fools love fools, but 
that it became your daughter, whom you sup- 
posed to be endowed with intellect, to rise in 
her affections to the level of intellect, and love 
something like herself. 

* " I have never been wanting — I never shall 
be wantiiig — in the duty of a daughter, but 
I now declare that I never will revoke ipy 
plighted faith. I have given myself to Mr. 
Evelyn, and unless he reject me, his I will 
remain till death." 

4 "Be it so," answered my mother; "but 
you must promise me not to interrupt your 
lather's recovery — for he is not yet recovered^— 
by engaging him in stormy discussions— for 
stormy they certainly would be — on the only 
subject which can be henceforward interesting 
to him in life." 

4 1 promised. My mother dismissed me with 
a kiss, and here I am, fresh from her embraces, 

VOL. II. n 
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disclosing all the promptings of my heart to 
you. 

' You will give me credit, Faber, for loving 
my lather, and will therefore not set down to 
want of affection any remarks I may be called 
upon to make. I see he is in a state of mind 
which makes me dread the slightest altercation 
with him : nothing, consequently, but dire ne- 
cessity, shall make me oppose his will. The 
rights of love are sacred — nature has set them 
up as the utmost bourne of what is permitted 
to us — and these limits nothing shall tempt me 
to transgress. 

' You must not think me light and forward, 
for laying bare my heart to you as I do. I 
am simple, I am honest ; I practise no conceal- 
ment, for I know no guile. Why should I play 
the hypocrite with you ? Except my parents, 
there is no one on earth whose approbation I 
covet but yours. If I err, reprehend me ; if 
my language be unwomanly, tell me what it 
should be, and I will repeat your words. To 
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your happiness I devote myself; and I never 
have and never shall admit into my mind one 
thought derogatory to you, or inconsistent with 
the faith I have pledged. Adieu, my dear 
Faber, 

4 And believe me to be, 

* Unalterably yours, 

4 Jane Percy. 

On reading over this letter, again and again, 
Faber's mind was alternately filled with ex- 
treme pleasure and alarm. He fancied he could 
detect in Jane's language a lowering of her 
animal spirits, which is often the forerunner of 
severe illness. She, indeed, made no complain^ 
and had never, to his knowledge, been ill, 
even for a day ; but the wear and tear of the 
mind must in the end tell upon her, as upon 
other persons. 

He discerned clearly, moreover, that she 
dreaded, much more than she admitted, the final 
struggle with her father ; and if a man could 

n2 
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relinquish, for any cause or consideration, the 
woman he loved, he would have relinquished 
Jane, rather than urge her into so fearful a 
contest 

But he could by no process of reasoning bring 
himself to believe, that either he or Jane was 
called upon to plunge into lifelong misery out 
of deferenoe to parental caprice ; for Lord Win- 
termere's desire to dispose of his daughter's 
hand, with reference exclusively to his own 
preferences, could be regarded only as such. 

During his stay at Jingle Hall he had re- 
ceived numerous letters from home, especially 
from Mary Bethel, who unconsciously betrayed, 
by what she wrote, the fact of her being in 
love, and that she was very far from finding it 
a paradise. On the contrary, sadder and sadder 
grew her language, though she uttered no com- 
plaint, spoke of no opposition to her affections, 
and gave no formal expression to any cause of 
unhappiness. Once or twice the wish escaped 
her that he would shorten his absence, as she 
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needed advice, and knew no one else of whom 
she could ask it. There were, no doubt, her 
father and mother, but children are often re- 
luctant to overstep the distance which divides 
parent and child, and disclose those workings 
of the heart which tend towards placing them 
in a new category, and substitute to some 
extent new relations for the old ones. 

When a girl begins to love, it is a tacit, and 
nearly always unconscious, confession of the 
wish to escape from one empire to set up her 
standard in another — to exchange subordina- 
tion for rule — to lay aside the filial, and put on 
the maternal character — to cease, in short, from 
obedience, and exercise authority. All this 
lies confusedly hidden und6r a thick stratum of 
decorum, of conventionality of habit, of secular 
considerations ; but the instinct is that of the 
full-grown tree, which, not content with being 
a sucker or an offshoot, desires to rear its head 
among the other denizens of the forest, that it 
may receive its full share of sunshine and 
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shower, and fill its proper place, and bear fruit 
like them. 

To this suggested rather than expressed ap- 
peal Faber could not remain deaf; so he wrote 
to Cedar Lodge that he might be expected in 
London in the course of a few days. 

It was by no means easy, however, to escape 
from Jingle Hall. Sir Geoffrey had learned to 
look upon his presence as a necessity, though 
there existed very little in common between 
them. What he loved, apparently, was to hear 
his voice, to look on his face, beaming with in- 
telligence, to listen to his firm, manly footstep, 
full of decision and authority, as it paced to 
and fro in the apartments, or rang along the 
corridors. 

Many persons, incapable of conversation, yet 
evidently enjoy the conversation of others. Sir 
Geoffrey certainly derived gratification from 
hearing Faber and Mr. Yernon discussing topics 
fer beyond his comprehension. While they 
proceeded with their arguments he smoked his 
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cigar in silence, but caught from time to time 
glimpses of a sunny, intellectual region, which 
could never have been disclosed to him by any 
effort of his own thoughts. 

Emily had come to depend on Faber Still 
more than her father, and when he expressed 
his determination to leave, requested and ob- 
tained permission to accept the invitation of 
her aunt to spend some months with her at her 
house in town. 



CHAPTER IX 

WHY AND HOW MR; PENRHYN DISAPPEARS. 

Before leaving Devonshire, which he might 
be about to do for ever, Faber felt an inclina- 
tion to pay a visit to Mr. Penrhyn, for whom 
he had learned to entertain a friendly feeling, 
not however altogether unalloyed by suspicion. 
When persons do anything, not done habit- 
ually by their neighbours, or cherish beliefs 
contrary to the beliefs of others, or indulge in 
habits which the people among whom they 
live reprobate or dislike, the fashion is, to call 
them mad. Accordingly, many persons applied 
this epithet to Mr. Penrhyn, whose whims and 
oddities however, though extravagant, by no 
means justified such an application of the term ; 
for, though in his ideas and conduct he ran 
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counter to public opinion, he did so upon 
reflection, and because he thought proper to 
chalk out for himself a particular course of life 
more agreeable to his tastes and sentiments 
than that which is followed by the generality. 
The evening before Faber intended to pay 
this visit, he was joined, while taking a walk 
in the park, by his uncle Vernon, who said as 
he approached, 

' 1 am come to tell you news, Faber/ 
'Indeed! of what kind?' 
' Of a very droll kind, I assure you/ 
'Well, uncle, don't play the novelist with 
me, but tell me what it is at once/ 

Many persons when they have intelligence 
to communicate, love to sport with their hearers 
by exciting their expectations, and calling up 
all sorts of conjectures, before they deliver them- 
selves of the burden of their parable. You 
look in their faces, in the hope of reading there, 
something like an explanation; but, being 
determined to make the most of their acciden- 
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tal superiority, they angle with your curiosity, 
throwing the bait now here, now there, upon 
the stream, and laughing, as your puzzled fancy 
darts hither and thither after it 

Faber in general cared little for news of any 
kind, except such as came from Italy ; but as 
Mr. Vernon was not in the habit of trifling, he 
thought that when he said he had news to tell, 
his disclosures must be worth listening to, he 
exclaimed therefore with mock impatience, 

4 Now, uncle, out with your secret ! ' 

4 It regards your old friend, Mr. Penrhyn.' 

4 Indeed ! no harm I hope.' 

4 Not exactly harm; but, at any rate, con- 
siderable unpleasantness. Charles, you will 
remember, repeated to you the story of the 
mysterious visitor, the long box, and the 
skeleton.' 

4 Yes, I remember.' 

4 Such a story could not be long in circular 
tion about any one, without leading to annoy- 
ance. Magistrates, you are aware, when they 
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happen to have very little to do, as is fortunately 
the case hereabouts, are apt to catch eagerly 
at the least chance of displaying their conse- 
quence. 

'Accordingly, when the story of the skeleton 
had been dinned for the fiftieth time into their 
ears, they thought of moving in the matter, 
and said so to each other, without however 
proceeding to business. 

'They might have persisted in this drowsy 
course, till Mr. Penrhyn was gathered to his 
fathers, had it not been for the energy of a 
young squire, who, having been just sworn of 
the peace, thought it incumbent on him, as one 
of the great authorities of the land, to inaugu- 
rate his accession to power, by some proceeding 
attended with a little kht. 

'He therefore looked very grave, and put 
it to their worships whether some step ought 
not to be taken, either towards clearing up a 
horrible mystery, or delivering once for all 
from suspicion an innocent man, which, with 
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true magisterial insight into things in general, 
and a profound respect for innocence, the young 
squire maintained, with great vehemence, Mr. 
Penrhyn might after all be. 

'His brother magistrates, every way his 
equal in their concern for innocence, adopted 
unanimously this sage view of the case ; and a 
warrant having in consequence been issued, 
several persons were sent with full authority 
to pounce upon Mr. Penrhyn's villa unawares, 
and by force, if necessary, to obtain a peep 
into the long box/ 

* And what did they find in it ? ' 

'Fair and softly, nephew! We will pro- 
ceed as the magistrates proceeded, step by step, 
cautiously, with due regard to the sequence 
and connection of events/ 

'Bother the magistrates. I should like to 
know what it was/ 

Vernon screwed up his face into an expres- 
sion of mock severity. 

' Nephew Fiber, if you interrupt my story, 
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I will stop short where I am, and leave you, 
through the remainder of your days, in the 
darkness of ignorance.' 

4 Well, well/ replied Faber, laughing ; * you 
must have your own way, I see/ 

Mr. Vernon resumed. 

'When the officials arrived at the villa, 
where they expected a strong opposition if not 
a struggle, they found Mr. Penrhyn in a state 
of great sadness and depression. Having 
indulged in sundry circumlocutions, they came 
slowly and deliberately to the point, and made 
him aware that they had visited his dwelling 
by public authority, for the purpose of insti- 
tuting an inquiry into the contents of a certain 
long box which he kept in his library, and 
which was said to contain things unlawful and 
horrible. 

4 "Well, gentlemen/' replied Mr. Penrhyn, 
with what they considered a great effort at 
composure, " I have not the slightest objection 
to gratify your curiosity." 
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'" Understand, Mr. Penrhyn," replied the 
men in authority, " it is not our curiosity that 
is to be gratified. We come armed with a 
warrant to further the ends of justice, and are 
commissioned to make strict search throughout 
the whole of your premises till we discover the 
dreadful object" 

* When these oracular words had been pro- 
nounced, it is said that Mr. Penrhyn trembled 
and turned pale; upon which, with renewed 
vigour and insistance, they urged the opening 
of the box 

4 " Come here, Sarah, " exclaimed Mr. 
Penrhyn, " remove the books, and show these 
gentlemen the contents of my box." 

* Conscious that this terrible scene had been 
caused by her indiscreet tongue, Sarah's aged 
hands really did tremble as they lifted volume 
after volume, and placed them by command on 
the floor. Then with increasing trepidation, 
she lifted the lid, and exposed to view a beau- 
tiful coloured map of Italy, which Mr. Penrhyn 
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took out, mounted on a chair, and hung up by 
two rings against his book-shelves. 

'"This, gentlemen/* he said, "is my for 
vourite map, for which reason I keep it 
unrolled and unfolded as a memento of a 
country in which I have passed much of my 
life. But there are in the box other maps — 
take them out, Sarah ; I am anxious that the 
gentlemen should see all my treasures." 

' A look of blank disappointment fell upon 
the feces of the officials, but with affected grati- 
fication they said, 

'"We are much pleased, Mr. Penrhyn, to 
find that the reports in circulation, of which of 
course you must be aware, are, as for at least 
as this box is concerned, unfounded. We dare 
say the whole of your premises will tell the 
same tale, so that you will henceforward be 
perfectly delivered from the unpleasant sur- 
mises and aspersions which are now cast upon 
your name." ' 

Had they critically studied Mr. Penrhyn's 
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eye, they would have observed that it directed 
its glance fiercely upon a spot marked with red 
on the map of Italy, from which, during the 
whole colloquy, it only turned for an instant 
or two away. Under their feet, moreover, 
the rich mosaic concealed a mystery of which 
they never dreamed ; but proceeding over the 
house, went from room to room to find 
nothing. 

4 They then indulged in a laboured apology, 
and were "dismissed by Mr. Penrhyn with a 
smile.' 

Mr. Vernon, who imagined he understood 
the whole story, and was charitable enough in 
Mr. Penrhyn's defence to laugh at the busy 
magistrates, concluded his narrative with the 
offer to accompany Faber on his visit to the 
villa, which he did in the course of the follow- 
ing day. 

The uncle and nephew, when they arrived 
at the gate of Mr. Penrhyn's park, were sur- 
prised to observe, pasted on the gate-posts, 
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a large broad-sheet, containing the following 
words : — 

"These desirable premises for sale. Inquire 
within." 

Mr. Vernon looked at Faber, and Faber at 
him. 

* The dolts have driven him away/ exclaimed 
the former. 

Faber made no reply, but with a mind filled 
by strange thoughts, pushed open the gate and 
entered, followed in silence by his uncle. With- 
out exchanging a word they proceeded up the 
gravel walk, and knocked at the door, which 
was opened by old Sarah. Her lace looked 
gaunt and grey, her figure seemed shrunk to 
half its size, there was an expression in the eye 
which told of much trouble and perplexity. 

* Good morning, Sarah,' said the good-natured 
clergyman. * How is your master ? ' 

* Master be'ant here, sir/ 

* What ! is he gone out for a walk ? ' 
vol. n. o 
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4 1 don't know where he be gone, sir ; but he; 
left cleean.' 

4 The bill outside directs people to inquire, 
within. Is it of you, Sarah, that inquiry is to 
be made ? ' 

4 There be a card on the mantelpiece, sir, 
which folks is to look at Will you walk in ? * 

They did walk in, and found the house 
empty. The books, the statues, the furniture 
— everything — had been removed. 

4 Why, Sarah/ exclaimed Mr. Vernon, 4 when 
did your master flit ? ' 

4 1 doan't know, sir. He sent me away for 
two days, and when I came back, I found every- 
thing cleean gone, and the lawyer of the village 
here instead of master. He paid me my wages, 
and told me as how I was to keep the place, 
and show it folks as come, till 'tis sold. I 
asked about master, but he told as how it was 
no business of mine. 44 I'll pay you your money," 
he said, "for staying in the house, so you may 
keep your mouth shut, and there's an end." ' 
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'Had poor Sarah kept her mouth shut on a 
former occasion,' thought Mr. Vernon, * Penrhyn 
might have been still in his villa, and she in 
the enjoyment of a good situation.' 

'I suppose, Sarah,' he said to her, *all this 
has been brought about on account of that 
long map ? ' 

* Lord bless you, gentlemen ! ' replied Sarah, 
looking scared over her shoulder, 'it wern't 
a map at all, it was bones. I see'd them as 
clear as I sees you now. And how they did 
rattle when he tugged them out of the box, 
and shook 'em, and hung 'em up by the neck, 
and did spit • upon 'em with a great oath. 
The very 'collection of it do make me 
shiver.' 

'Then you still stick to the story of the 
bones ? ' said Mr. Vernon. 

' Oh I do, sir. But it was very foolish of 
me to say nothing about 'em, for I have lost a 
good maister, that I have. But old people be 
foolish/ 

o2 
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While his uncle was speaking with Sarah, 
Faber looked steadily down at the mosaic, and 
noticed that it was loose in several places. 
Touching one of the tesserae with his foot it rose 
at the corner, and disclosed a hollow space 
beneath. 

4 Why, Sarah,' he said, pushing back the 
marble to its place, * you have been breaking 
up your floor/ 

* It be the workmen that moved the goods, 
I suppoaze/ answered Sarah. 'They be a 
clumsy lot.' 

Nothing more was said, except that they 
wished the old woman good morning, and left 
the villa. 

When they had got into the lane, Faber 
remarked to his uncle, 'That Mr. Penrhyn's 
history, no doubt, contained some mysterious 
passages with which the long box, and the 
hollow space under the floor, were probably 
connected ; but he did not imagine, on that ac- 
count, that there was anything criminal in the 
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philosopher's conduct. If he did carry a skeleton 
about with him, he might do so harmlessly- 
enough, notwithstanding the suspicions of 
the Devonshire magistrates. These worthy- 
authorities had, however, driven him away, 
no one knew whither, and with his departure 
all chance of solving the mystery was at an 
end/ 

Faber was mistaken. Mr. Penrhyn's mystery 
was not to remain unsolved, though the time 
and place of its solution could not by any 
possibility have been then foreseen. Could the 
veil of the future have been lifted so as to 
reveal to Faber where he should again meet 
with Mr. Penrhyn, he would instantly have 
reversed his opinions of that worthy personage 
and the magistrates. But the chart of our 
lives is only unrolled bit by bit, so that not 
the slightest glimpse is ever to be caught of 
that portion which is to come into view the 
next moment. It may be all drawn out, marked 
and coloured beforehand, but not by our 
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pencil. On the contrary, all its lights and 
shades are touched delicately in by the supreme 
hand, not by any iatal process, but in con- 
sequence of steps which we ourselves take at 
the outset. 

On the way back to Jingle Hall, Mr. 
Vernon prevailed upon Faber to remain in the 
country a little longer than he had intended, 
in order to accompany the family on a short 
visit to Mr. Coleridge's father. There was 
nothing very particular in the incidents of that 
visit; yet Faber always remembered it on 
account of a walk which it led him to take 
along the seanshore at night 

While all the rest of the party were enjoy- 
ing themselves within, — some at whist, some 
smoking others talking — he stole out .alone 
and wandered down through shady lanes to 
the beach. The tide was in, the moon was at 
the full, and the breeze, the gentlest that ever 
blew in spring. 

The reader need not be told that moments 
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the most delightful, often afford no materials 
for description, because our sensations have no 
names; because in certain moods of mind, 
thoughts, ideas, sentiments commingle, so as to 
form one indistinct mass, which, floating 
drowsily over our soul, soothes it into a 
pleasant waking dream. 

Faber stood close to the line which separated 
sand from sea, and watched the ripples — for 
they could not be called waves — which in 
tremulous and tiny succession broke at his feet 
Softly fell the moonlight into the diminutive 
hollows made by these sparkling wavelets as 
they came in friendly familiarity towards him. 
Gradually the sense of sight yielded up the 
sceptre to the sense of hearing. He listened ! 
A deep, concentrated humming sound arose 
from the ocean, and diffused itself along its 
whole surface. Was it the voice of the rest- 
less element complaining of its troubled state, 
or did it embody the wail of those whose bones 
for ever lie bleaching beneath the surge? 
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Whence does the ocean come? It encircles 
the globe like a girdle, and its vibrations 
slowly but irresistibly bear the wrecks and 
fruits of one distant continent to another, 
rolling incessantly from west to east, rounding 
islands, sweeping along promontories, murmur- 
ing, breaking, tossing, and awakening more 
powerfully than any other material thing, the 
sense of infinite power. 

'These very waves/ thought Faber, 'may 
have been gazed at, not long ago, and under 
other forms, by Jane Percy, on the shores of 
Italy. Would she were here by my side 
gazing on them now ! ' 

This was the key-note of his soul. Ocean, 
earth, sun, stars — whatever he looked upon 
gradually wrought itself into a suggestion of 
that woman's presence. There is a mystery in 
matter; but is it comparable in depth and 
intricacy to the mystery of love ? Why should 
all objects in nature be linked indissolubly 
with the idea of the person beloved ? 
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Faber, in search of a respite from sorrow, 
sought to philosophize on his own position, and 
his own mind, on the images which came and 
went like shadows over its surface. He had 
no desire to cease to love, but he would have 
been glad to know how another form, another 
existence, another system of matter, organiza- 
tion, and spirit came to be melted into and 
blended with his own, so that it was no longer 
possible to separate them even in idea. 

As the moan of the ocean continued to break 
upon his ear, his imagination converted it into 
an articulate utterance, and attributed to it a 
meaning. As he had descended from the 
universal to the particular, he now travelled 
from the particular to the universal, and 
entered insensibly upon the inquiry, why 
and how it happens that man, who thinks, 
and reasons, and imagines, and hopes, and 
fears, is allotted but a brief span of life, while 
to the dumb and unintelligent elements is as- 
signed an eternal duration. He pondered, he 
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sought to penetrate into the very roots of 
being — he became lost in thought. 
# In such a condition of the faculties, time 
goes by unmarked, and so it happened with 
Faber; for as he strolled and dreamed, the 
moonlight faded, and the first symptoms of the 
approach of dawn made themselves visible in 
the east. Were it not so common a thing, 
people would travel thousands of miles to 
behold the beauty of the morning — but because 
it shows itself every day, we lie in bed and 
let it travel over the earth unseen. Faber, how- 
ever, beheld it now, and watched with rapture 
the innumerable waves of ocean, laughing, sport- 
ing, and chasing each other, as they caught the 
first glimpse of the dawn. Not a cloud stained 
the sky, not a vapour moved upon the earth, not 
a breath stirred, as the first flush of pink and 
saffron rose above the pearly grey, which for 
a moment had robed the horizon. The corus- 
cations of the aurora borealis are more extraoiv 
dinary, but not so grand as those of the aurora 
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orientalis, which glow and flash and quiver, and 
throw up mighty banners of crimson and gold 
and purple into the sky, where they wave and 
rustle to usher aloft the god of morning. 

With the first rays of the sun, Faber's 
powers of reflection returned, and he hastened 
back to the house he had left, which, however, 
he only reached just as its early inmates were 
sitting down to breakfast. 

Mr. Yernon had now become aware of his 
ways, and prevented that alarm, which might 
otherwise have been felt at his absence. 

The truant, however, entered with many 
apologies, and gave himself up, like a rational 
creature, to the occupations and amusements 
of the other guests, till they returned to Jingle 
HalL 

Here he experienced no inconsiderable diffi- 
culty in reconciling Sir Geoffrey to his depar- 
ture. On such occasions, persons often consent, 
in deference to the hospitable wishes of their 
friends, to indulge in a few white lies, promising 
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to return when they have no intention of the 
kind ; but Faber, though he felt sony to 
thwart the kind wishes of his host, would 
make no rash promises, but, instead, agreed 
to prolong his present visit 



CHAPTER X. 

WHAT PROSPECT GREETS FABER ON HIS 
RETURN TO LONDON. 

The spring had now advanced considerably; 
the sun rose early, the mornings were balmy, 
and the cooings of the turtle-dove floated 
sweetly through the air at dawn. 

Unless in moments of tempestuous passion, 
nature sways irresistibly her sceptre over the 
mind of man — over no one more, perhaps, than 
over Faber, who seemed to own a fellowship 
with everything that breathes, to love the 
woods, the fields, the sky, the waters ; to recog- 
nize the sun's presence like that of a friend, 
and to inhale the scent of flowers as if they 
diffused their perfume exclusively for him. 

One delightful morning he rose very early 
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to take his leave of Devonshire ; and before 
commencing a wider range through the park, 
visited the garden and orchard, where all the 
flowers of the season were unclasping their 
arms from about the dew, and throwing forth 
their richest odours into the air. The peach, 
the cherry, the pear, and the apple-trees, were 
in full blossom, mingling their tufts of delicate 
white and pink, each assisting to augment the 
fragrance which spring sheds upon the earth. 

To inhale this fragrance is to raise the 
animal spirits, to freshen the fancy, to give a 
wider scope to the imagination. 

Health and pleasure bubbled through his 
whole frame, as with a light step he bounded 
forth into the park, where flowers, sweeter 
perhaps than any the garden knows, reared 
their tiny forms among the dewy grass — the 
harebell, the primrose, the cowslip, with its 
crimson-spotted chalices, the chequered daffodil, 
and the wild violet, growing in large tufts on 
the southern slopes of the hillocks, where it 
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threw forth gushes of sweetness as lighted 
upon by the sun's first beams. 

Most persons who have lived in the country, 
will doubtless have tasted the scented dew 
which drops from the violet in spring, and 
produces an almost spirituous effect on the 
palate. Fresh from nature's distillery, though 
clear as molten diamond, it contains the ex- 
tracted essence of the flower, which, if collected 
in vases of crystal, it would probably retain 
for weeks. This observation applies equally 
to the dew found in the cowslip, as must be 
iamiliar to all early risers. 

The larch, the aspen, and the elm, now in 
fall bloom, intermingled their wild odours 
with those of the flowers, and, it may fairly be 
assumed, helped to inspire the song of the 
ousel, the thrush, the blackbird, and the lark, 
which from every brake and coppice, grove and 
wood, were now heard on all sides. 

Faber, since his return from India, had 
never heard the cuckoo, which, as it now broke 
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suddenly on his ear, made his heart leap, con- 
nected as it was with a thousand boyish asso- 
ciations. He stood still to listen ; — ' Cuckoo 
— cuckoo ! ' exclaimed the bird, as expanding 
its smoky-blue wings it shot stealthily from 
one tree to another. All the cool freshness of 
the morning — all the luxurious poetry of 
spring appeared to be concentrated in its 
familiar notes. Faber fancied it was reproach- 
ing him for thinking of leaving the country, 
just as it had arrived from other lands to 
murmur its monotonous song. Away however 
it flew, down among the green hollows, repeat- 
ing, * Cuckoo — cuckoo!' as it went, as much 
as to say, * If you will leave me you must ; if 
not, here I shall be every morning, as far on 
as the heart of summer, ready to cheer all 
those who will come forth to listen.* A 
musical echo caught up the sound, and sent it 
far and wide among the hills — i Cuckoo — 
cuckoo!' — till it became fainter and fainter, 
and at length died away in the distance. 
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About noon on that day, Faber, unable to 
wait for the Vernons, started for London, where 
fresh sorrows awaited him. He perceived at 
once, on entering Cedar Lodge, that a change 
had passed over the feces of its inmates. 

This, as far as Mr. and Mrs. Bethel were con- 
cerned, originated in solicitude for their daughter, 
who had grown thin and pale. Her features 
had assumed a sharp expression, unintelligible 
to Faber, though not without meaning to those 
more deeply versed in the multiplied phases of 
human life. She seemed, moreover, to shrink a 
little from observation, and to dread while she 
desired confidential communication with him. 

At the club he met nearly all his old ac- 
quaintances, with many whom he knew by 
sight, though he had never conversed with them. 
Seaton welcomed him back to town with real 
pleasure ; Yilliers affected the same, yet seemed 
uneasy in his society. Sir Ralph Dingwell, 
against whom he had been warned by the 
mysterious Westland, showed a strong inclina- 
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tion to become familiar, but received no en- 
couragement. 

The attentions paid him at the club, extra- 
vagant for so young a man, were obviously 
traceable to one source — his large fortune — 
scarcely one-fifth part of which, owing to his 
simple and abstemious habits, did he spend in 
the course of the year. His friends and ac- 
quaintances, moreover, were all wealthy, so 
that his revenues, much too great for a single 
man, were allowed, of necessity, to accumulate, 
and make him still richer every month. The 
adventurous gentlemen of the club therefore 
looked upon it as a sort of charity, as well as 
duty, to ease him, if he would permit them, of 
some part of his burden, which they judged 
much too heavy for his shoulders. 

But, besides that he experienced no inclina- 
nation to indulge in play, he had given Jane 
Percy a promise that he would suffer no tempt- 
ation to betray him even into a casual experi- 
ment. Apart from these considerations, his 
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contempt for the whole gambling race, would 
have been a sufficient preservative. 

To be for ever craving after excitement of 
any kind, appeared to him little better than 
idiotcy, since they who were under the degra- 
ding spell lay like logs upon the waves of 
existence, till some cause, external to them- 
selves, threw their brains into a ferment. He 
could better understand the pleasures of drink- 
ing, since wine, whatever else may be objected 
to it, cannot be accused of defrauding those 
who sip, of that of which they are in search — , 
agreeable visions which go on increasing in 
brightness till extinguished suddenly by obli- 
vion. 

There were yet other reasons which rendered 
gambling repugnant to his feelings, among 
which the principal was, aversion from the 
society of such individuals as indulged in the 
vice, who are, perhaps, among the most stupid 
of the human race. He had observed numerous 
specimens of the craving genus in India, where, 

p2 
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when they have run the whole length of their 
tether, their carcases are often consigned, by 
themselves, to the jaws of the alligators. In 
Europe, a pistol and a suicide's grave do the 
work of the Asiatic amphibia, and remove these 
outcasts of mortality from the sight of the sun. 
Every time he visited the club, therefore, his 
loathing for the tribe became more and more 
intense, so that he at length came to the 
resolution to eschew its precincts altogether, 
unless when drawn thither by unavoidable 
business. 

When he next day called on Mrs. Leicester* 
he thought he noticed a strange peculiarity in 
the welcome she gave him, which appeared to 
be a compound of heartiness and constraint ; 
the one impulsive, the dther the result of 
policy. 

4 So you are come back/ she said. * The sea- 
son is at its height — the town is full of gaiety — 
but we miss Lady Percy. Don't you ? ' 

4 Yes, I miss her very much.' 
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4 What a night that was, before they set out ! 
I have heard from Lady Jane several times. 
They don't appear to be enjoying themselves 
much. Far better have remained in London. 
Italy may be very well — but after all, what is 
it? There is no society there; people meet, 
and converse, but between strangers there can 
be no pleasant talk; you must know people, 
before you can tell what they like and what 
they don't; and if you are ignorant of these 
things, you are every moment in danger of 
treading on their toes. By the way, how do 
you like Jingle Hall ? * 

4 As a place, very much.' 

4 But the people?' 

4 They were extremely hospitable, and if I 
felled to enjoy myself it was no fault of theirs.' 

4 How is your niece ? I have not seen much 
of her for some time, and when I last met her, 
she did not look well.' 

4 She looks very far from well, now.' 

4 It is a great pity she should have set her 
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mind on that man — lie is no good — it is im- 
possible to trust him.' 

4 What man do you mean ? * 

4 Oh, you must have heard/ 

* Heard what, Mrs. Leicester V 

4 Oh, perhaps I am indiscreet If you don't 
know, I ought — * 

4 Pray do not speak in riddles. If you have 
the slightest esteem for me, explain your mean- 
ing at once. I am a plain man, and love plain 
dealing/ 

4 Well then, it is said — I know not of course 
with what truth — that Mr. Yilliers is paying 
his addresses — ' 

* By the way, something of this was suggested 
to me, before I went into the country, but I had 
lost sight of the circumstance — do you think 
there is any truth in the report ? * 

4 1 fear there is, and that Miss Bethel is really 
fond of the man, which cannot fail to prove a 
misfortune, because Mr. Yilliers is a person in 
whom it is impossible to place confidence/ 
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4 I have met him here/ 

4 True/ 

4 1 do not understand much of English society, 
but should have hoped that your friends would 
invariably have been worthy of respect.' 

4 Oh, understand me, Mr. Evelyn — he is really 
no friend of mine — I should be very sorry in- 
deed to reckon him among the persons I respect ; 
but he knows people whom I know, and one 
can't shut one's doors against men who are met 
everywhere.' 

4 Is he disreputable — is his acquaintance a 
disgrace ? ' 

4 1 don't say that.' 

4 Do tell me, what I am to understand you 
do think of him, and of his intentions to my 
niece.' 

4 If it is to be strictly between ourselves, and 
in perfect confidence, I will tell you.' 

4 It shall be strictly between ourselves.' 

4 1 confess, frankly then, that I look upon 
Mr. Yilliers as a gay reprobate, capable of win- 
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ning and betraying a woman's confidence. This 
is so well known, that no woman of the world 
wonld be reckoned among his acquaintances ; 
your niece is deceived in him, because her 
retired life disqualifies her for judging of such 
men/ 

4 Do you know where they first met ? ' 
4 No/ 

4 As Mary goes out seldom, and visits at very 
few houses, it perplexes me to imagine where 
she could have made his acquaintance/ 
4 It was probably here or at Mr. Yernon's/ 
4 Was it before or after my return ? ' 
4 Let me consider — before, decidedly ; for I 
now recollect him affecting to her and Miss 
Vernon, in my presence, a strong desire to be- 
come acquainted with you.' 
4 Had she no friend to put her on her guard ? * 
4 It is not easy to deal with young girls in 
such situations. If you are about their own 
age, they set down your advice to jealousy or 
envy ; if you are older, they suppose you to 
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have forgotten all such matters, and look upon 
your prudence simply as incapacity for enjoy- 
ment. For this reason I never found much good 
to arise from the advice of friends. Authority 
is sometimes of use, but not always ; for to tell 
the truth, parents and others who possess it 
do not, in most cases, exert their power with 
wisdom/ 

' 1 wish you had given me a caution on my 
first arrival/ 

' Are you sure I did not ? It was my inten- 
tion to do so, and I almost fancy I did.' 

* In that case, I am greatly to blame. Now, 
however, that I have been made aware of Mary's 
danger, I'll put a stop to the affair at once.' 

Mrs. Leicester, with an expression of counte- 
nance which Faber thought extremely enigma- 
tical, and in a tone of voice indicating unfeigned 
sympathy, replied, 

' You had better not, for many reasons.' 

The colloquy was abruptly broken off by the 
entrance of strangers, and Faber returned home, 
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where, to his surprise, he found a letter from 
Mr. Westland, who said, 

4 My dear Mr. Evelyn, — Don't infer from 
the contents of this letter, that I pry imperti- 
nently into your domestic concerns ; the facts 
to which I am about to allude, came to my 
knowledge quite accidentally, but since I have 
formed, as I unquestionably ought, a real friend- 
ship for you, I hasten to put you in possession 
of a document which, under almost any cir- 
cumstances, will enable you to checkmate the 
individual to whom I refer. 

1 Your niece, Miss Bethel, whose beauty I am 
told is much spoken of in society, has formed an 
attachment for the Mr. Yilliers whom you and I 
have met at the Asiatic club, and elsewhere. Of 
his character I frankly expressed my opinion in 
a former letter, in which also I suggested that 
the contents of the pocket-book, which I beg 
to place entirely at your disposal, might some 
day be of service to you. 
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4 If I am not greatly mistaken, the time for 
you to make use of them is at hand. Should 
his conduct to Miss Bethel be of a piece with 
his former life, place the enclosed document in 
his hands ; he will see that you have become 
the master of his fate, and will in a moment 
be servilely obedient to your wishes. I have 
a strong objection to break through the incognito 
in which I have for some years indulged ; but 
if I find that your affairs need my presence, you 
have only to forward a few lines and I will be 
with you in the course of four days. I have 
more reasons than you are aware of for being 
your friend, the chief however among which is, 
that I am inwardly proud to think you such. 
Believe me therefore when I say, that I am 
always, 

4 Most faithfully yours, 

4 J. M. Westland/ 

The document to which Mr. Westland referred, 
was a very strange one, and ran as follows : — 
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Number twenty-six and number tkree^ were 
on a certain occasion placed in opposition to 
number nine. Number twenty-seven ranging on 
the same side with number ninej turned the 
scales. If number twenty-six be now located in 
its proper position, there will be no necessity 
for nine and twenty-seven to combine against it ; 
but, if that necessity should arise, number 
twenty-six will be irrecoverably lost Further 
explanation is unnecessary; but it may be 
added by way of warning, that number nine 
is always within reach. 



CHAPTER XL 

WHAT THE BETHELS FIND IN THE APPLES 
OP SODOM. 

The receipt of the foregoing letter and its 
enclosure, affected Faber with extreme pain 
and remorse; for, according to the view he 
now took of things, while he had been absorbed 
by the consideration of his own interests, or 
the pursuit of his own pleasures, his sister's 
child had been left to her own devices. The 
mischief had taken root, however, before his 
return to England, so that it would have been 
even then too late to exert a beneficial inter- 
ference, though of this feet he was, properly 
speaking, ignorant, for Mrs. Leicester's disclo- 
sure, made timidly and with reluctance, could 
hardly be said to impart much knowledge. 
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To ascertain the amount of what she knew, he 
had, before the receipt of WestlancTs letter, 
made up his mind to question her earnestly on 
the subject, as soon as he could find her alone ; 
but now the utility of such a step appeared 
doubtful, since it was perfectly evident that 
Yilliers's attentions to Mary Bethel were matter 
of general notoriety. On this point, however, 
he would not for the present decide, but leave 
the matter to be determined by future reflection. 

He saw clearly that Mr. and Mrs. Bethel 
were totally unfit to watch over the destinies 
of a beautiful girl ; they felt as much gratified 
as she, by the attentions of a young nobleman, 
solaced themselves with the flattering hope of 
securing to their daughter a distinguished con- 
nection, and cradled their vanity with the 
prospect of figuring some day among the 
grandees of the land. 

Bethel was no doubt a very honest man, 
who in all he did, meant as well as most per- 
sons; but his character was far from being 
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proof against the seductions of rank and titles. 
Without entertaining clear and distinct ideas 
on the subject, he inwardly cherished the per- 
suasion, that the morals of great people need 
not be so strict as those of their inferiors, — 
that grandeur, in fact, covers a multitude of 
sins, and that a superb mansion and a carriage 
would amply make up for the want of ethical 
precision. 

Mrs. Bethel was still more dreamy, though 
less material in her theory of right and wrong. 
She invested aristocratic position with a 
poetical atmosphere, tfhich inspired those who 
moved in it with J inexpressible satisfaction. 
Her own family was ancient, bordering on 
nobility if not noble ; yet having declined in 
opulence, and lost ground consequently in the 
estimation of the world, she could not practi- 
cally lay that stress upon her descent, which 
the possession of ten thousand a year might 
have rendered feasible. 

She therefore regarded the visits of Mr. 
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Villiers, not only with toleration, but with 
pleasure; it never occurred to her, that his 
intentions could be other than honourable. 
Mary's beauty was indeed so great, that it 
might have justified her, in reckoning on the 
admiration of the first duke in the realm. 

When Paber therefore, with the utmost 
delicacy and caution, spoke doubtfully of the 
propriety of encouraging Mr. Villiers's atten- 
tions to Mary, he perceived that both his 
sister and her husband were hurt To be 
turned, however, from the right path by a slight 
obstruction was not his wont, he therefore urged 
the matter upon their attention more strongly. 

His efforts, however, were useless. Thomas 
Bethel, Esq., of Cedar Lodge, had so long 
indulged in the day-dream of beholding his 
daughter a peeress — for on the death of his 
father, Villiers would be a peer, — and reckon 
himself by connection, among the nobles of 
England, that it was really too much to expect 
him suddenly to emerge from the sphere of 
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that gracious vision, and descend at once to the 
level of cold reality. 

Mrs. Bethel, when Faber brought his logic 
to bear upon her convictions, could only shed 
tears, and say, 'It was very cruel of him, to 
wish her to blight Mary's prospects/ 

He had looked forward to be able to exert 
more influence at Cedar Lodge ; but there are 
points on which weak people become strong, 
or, which is much worse, are guilty of stubborn- 
ness, and call it strength. He enlarged upon 
Villiers's gambling propensities, he dwelt on 
the profligacy of his manners, he described the 
Had reputation which clung to him in the 
world. In vain : he was the son of the Earl 
of Beverthorpe, and in due time would be an 
earl himself. 'Did not that iact, contain an 
answer to all objections?* At once grieved 
and perplexed, Faber confined himself to 
exerting what influence he could on Mary's 
own mind, which, had it come in time, would 
have been sufficiently great. 
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The Yernons, meanwhile, had returned to 
town, and shortly after gave a grand soiree, to 
which of course Faber, and all the Bethels 
were invited ; Mr. and Mrs. Bethel declined ; 
but Mary, in the hope of meeting Mr. Yilliers, 
whose visits to Cedar Lodge had of late 
become less frequent, consented at once to 
accompany Faber. 

Considering that her health seemed delicate, 
*his was rather more than he had anticipated. 
He was still more surprised to notice that the 
invitation was accepted with a flush of pleasure 
which imparted a brillianoe to her complexion, 
and a gaiety to her manner, little in harmony 
with her late moodiness. 

What under ordinary circumstances is a 
woman's life made up of? If she be poor, her 
destiny in this world is work, which folly 
accounts for the disposal of her time. But if 
she be above work, what then is her fate ? To 
dream over the piano, to make a round of calls, 
to embroider, to read novels, to spend whole 
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weeks over the study of dress, and ornaments 
for a party, to flutter during a few hours at that 
party, and in nine cases out of ten, to return 
home profoundly dissatisfied, though the minute 
incidents of the drawing-room, at least, furnish 
topics for conversation during the interval be- 
tween that campaign and the next. 

Mary and her mother were now immersed 
in an ocean of difficulties. What dress would 
become her ? Who should make it ? Was she 
to employ the French lady in Bond Street, or 
the English lady in Piccadilly ? The discussion 
occupied two whole days, being protracted by 
the call of Lucy Vernon, ostensibly to see Mary, 
but in reality to enjoy, if possible, a' tete a tete 
with Faber. Sad was her disappointment. 
Instead of asking her into his library, as her 
decided literary tastes might have rendered 
allowable, he perversely came to talk with her 
in the drawing-room, where his sister and 
niece were descanting eloquently on robes and 
ribands. 

Q2 
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mathematician, and a bishop! Will that 
do?' 

4 Excellently well/ 

4 I ought to add, that there are to be several 
critics, writers on politics, and one philo- 
sopher/ 

* What is the name of the last strange crea- 
ture ?• 

4 Let me see, — bis name ? — I am losing my 
memory ! Do you know his name, Mary ? * 

Mary smiled, and blushed. 

4 Oh, I have it!' exclaimed Lucy. 'His 
name is Faber Evelyn/ 

4 Very good,' answered Faber. 'Then on 
the evening in question I am to be a philoso- 
pher ! But on what am I to philosophize ? ' 

4 On what you like/ 

4 Then I am to be free to choose my topic ? * 

4 Perfectly free/ 

4 Shall I tell you what subject I will choose ? ' 

4 Yes/ 

4 It shall be the wildness, waywardness, im- 
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prudence, and aggressive disposition of Lucy 
Vernon.' 

' Nonsense ! You can find much better 
subjects than that.' 

' 1 might ; but none that would come nearer 
home to our business and bosoms, Lucy. Take 
s~ care in time : don't throw away your talents; 
which, properly employed, might ensure your 
happiness. Don't attack men; don't even 
engage with them in warfare if they attack 
you. Defeat in argument may be victory in 
love. No man would wish to be tied for life 
to a sophist in petticoats, always ready for 
contest, bristling like a porcupine with syllo* 
gisms, and more intent on the applause of by- 
standers than on keeping alive the affections of 
him whom she should please.' 

i You are serious, Faber ! ' 

4 Yes 5 and often sad, when I think how 
wantonly you throw away your brilliant 
chances.' 

4 What say you, Mary ? ' she said, turning to 
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the timid beauty. 'Does your uncle lecture 
you after this iashion ? * 

4 He lectures me when I deserve it, for which 
I like him all the better.' 

i Well/ observed Lucy, ' we shall see. There 
will be whole troops of iashionable people, and 
you may observe whether they talk wisely or 
foolishly.' 

' Yes, we shall see, Lucy. Meanwhile, study 
foshions, exhaust your ingenuity in dress, and 
prepare to dazzle the whole company, — Mary 
is determined to do so/ 

The interval between the issuing of the invi- 
vations and the soirSe was, to Mr. Vernon's 
whole circle, a period of excitement, of agita- 
tion, of solicitude. All the unmarried ladies 
were mustering up their forces and arranging 
their strategy for victory, in conjunction with 
their formidable allies, the mammas. The 
men had different aims in many cases, though 
there were several who fully shared the designs 
of the ladies. 
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They who formed the intellectual section 
gave up whole hours to the study of smart 
things ; to the fabrication of bans mots, which 
were to pass for spontaneous effusions ; to the 
invention of satirical criticisms, intended to 
sting their rivals, while they gratified the 
malignity of the disinterested listeners. Faber's 
only wish was to discover reasons for coming 
to a satisfactory conclusion on the state of 
Mary's mind* 



CHAPTER XIL 

MOTIXO THROUGH TROUBLED WATERS. 

Nothixo is more trite than the observation 
that when yon iancy yourself on the threshold 
of pleasure yon often find yourself in the house 
of pain. 

Of this well-established truth, more than one 
of those who were invited to Mr. Yernon's had 
demonstrative evidence within the brief space 
of a few days. The death of Lord Beverthorpe 
occuring on the eve of the soiree, kept away 
Mr. Yilliers, now become a peer, and thus 
occasioned the most poignant regret and 
anxiety to Mary BetheL 

Before his father's death Villiers had accepted 
Mrs. Yernon's invitation, and had likewise 
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written to assure Mary that he would make a 
point of being present. But the study of his 
letters had rendered her critical. She had 
instituted comparisons between the recent and 
the early ones, and come to the conclusion 
that though these might be inferior in style 
and expression, they were infinitely more 
impassioned. 

From time to time he made excuses for not 
keeping his engagements, and these, when 
she examined them, generally seemed too 
frivolous to be regarded as anything more than 
excuses. 

Once when she had consented to meet him 
nothing would have sufficed, reasonable or un- 
reasonable, to withhold him from the trysting- 
place. He was there, indeed, before the time, 
and if the hours could have been winged by 
urging, would have hastened the march of the 
sun to accord with his impatience. But this 
was the case no longer, and the change in his 
feelings never appeared more evident than 
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through the language he employed on the 
present occasion. 

Emily Jingle, instead of enjoying the company 
of her lover from Devonshire, also received a 
letter to say that he was detained at home by 
severe illness. 

On the other hand Fanny Yernon, who was 
in the blessed state of expecting nothing, was 
thrown into a sort of drowsy ecstasy by a visit 
from an old suitor, whose attentions having 
been discouraged by her father, on account of 
the res angusta domi> had proceeded to Germany 
as a paid attache, and returned in good circum- 
stances to claim the hand which had been 
before refused him. 

I have said that Fanny was exceedingly 
pretty, and that her beauty was likely to last, 
since it was never disturbed by thought or 
ruffled by sorrow. She took everything easily, 
though of course not altogether incapable of 
joy or griet Her good luck, however, quite 
fell in with Lucy's theory, that fortune watches 
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over fools, since to acknowledge the honest 
truth she was little better. 

But her lover was not in search of cleverness 
■ — what he wanted was a pretty thing to look 
at — a calm drowsy companion, a kind of elegant 
fascinating buffer to preserve him from the 
shock of strong emotions ; and for this purpose 
Mr. Aylmer could not have found a woman 
better qualified than Fanny Vernon. 

For nearly twelve years Faber had enjoyed 
all but uninterrupted happiness and repose at 
the Palace of the Residency in India, and 
therefore, perhaps, had little right to repine 
that his bark had at length for some time 
been driven into a region of tempests. So at 
any rate it was. 

On the very day before the soiree Lucy 
received a letter from Lady Redlands, which, 
though addressed to her female friend, was 
really meant for Faber, in torturing whom she 
had learned to take a pleasure. 

Lucy was one of those confidential persons 
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who have not been inaptly compared to sieves 
— the information poured into her mind imme- 
diately trickled out again through a thousand 
channels — east, west, north, and south — by 
pen and tongue, for she had numerous friends, 
in town, in country, and everywhere else. 
All she knew about Faber and Lady Jane 
Percy, was equally familiar therefore to Lady 
Redlands, who, though herself married, was 
fiercely jealous of all handsome women, who 
had the slightest chance of being united to 
any handsome man. 

Faber, contemplated through Lucy's impas- 
sioned magnifier, appeared to her, not merely 
handsome, but the very beau ideal of hand- 
someness. She thought him, consequently, 
much too good for Lady Jane Percy ; and as 
she could not hope for him herself, and never 
dreamt of allotting such a piece of good fortune 
to Lucy, imagined he ought to fall into the lap 
of some unknown fair, against whom she 
could entertain no objection. 
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In furtherance of this charitable project she 
wrote the following letter : — 

'My dear Lucy, — As I know you to be 
exceedingly attached to Lady Jane Percy, I 
tremble lest you should accuse me of malice for 
writing as I am about to do ; yet you can hardly 
suspect me of wishing to give you pain. I feel 
no ill-will towards your friend ; indeed I begin 
rather to like her of late, and should certainly 
have cultivated her acquaintance, were it not 
for the odd things circulated about her in Rome. 

4 Don't start, my dear Lucy. 

* Even now, however, I almost dread to tell 
you. Shall I, or shall I not go on ? Letters 
do occasionally fall into the wrong hands. 
You are confidential, of course, with your 
cousin Mr. Evelyn, and may be tempted to 
betray to him the facts which he ought to be 
the last person to hear. 

4 Poor man ! how I pity him, if he depends 
on her for happiness. I do not say she is a 
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flirt ; the expression is fer too weak to suggest 
a proper idea of her character, for she has — 
but I dare not venture to be explicit. I will 
reflect on the matter for a few days, and if I 
think I may venture, I will divulge to you in 
strict confidence what is now secretly making 
the circuit of all English society at Rome. 
i Adieu, ma tres ch&re Lucy. 
' And believe me to be ever 

1 Most devotedly yours, 

'Agnes Redlands. 
*P.S. The brigands are growing quite ro- 
mantic. Would you believe it ? They took a 
whole English family captive the other day, and 
let them go again without ransom. Some say 
the chief was struck by the beauty of the 
lady — some that the husband was severely 
wounded — some that he is dead, with two or 
three of his children ; the facts, however, are 
uncertain. The affair took place on the Nea- 
politan frontier, and the news reached us piece- 
meal. It is certain, nevertheless, that the 
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family has been arrested in its progress, at 
some town near where the adventure took 
plgwe, so that there may be truth in the 
husband's being shot/ 

When Faber had read this letter, he observed 1 
to Lucy, * You must allow me immediately to 
write to Jane, and caution her against holding 
any intercourse with Lady Eedlands, whom I 
believe to be a base calumniator/ 

4 Impossible ! ' exclaimed Lucy. 

'What is impossible? that I should write 
to Jane, or that Lady Eedlands should be 
what I consider her ? * 

4 Both,' answered Lucy. 

4 Excuse me,' he said, * your friend does not 
mean her letters to be kept secret— she would 
be disappointed if the poison did not spread 
farther than your breast; but whatever may 
be her intentions, you have made me ac- 
quainted with the injurious reports, which, 
according to your friend, are circulated against 
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Jane, and I regard it as my bounden duty to 
put her on her guard/ 

'Oh, I entreat you, Faber, to do no such 
thing,* exclaimed Lucy, trembling and turning 
very pale. 

'It is only right,' he replied, 'that you 
should be taught a lesson ; if you become the 
recipient and propagator of scandal, you must 
abide by the consequences/ 

'My dear Faber, you surely would not 
betray what I reveal out of affection for you ? ' 

' I tell you what I will do, and what I expect 
you to do ; write this day to Lady Eedlands, 
and insist, in the most peremptory manner, on 
her fully relating the facts, to which she alludes 
with studied mystery — by her reply I will be 
guided — if her scandalous whispers end, as I 
am confident they will, in smoke, I promise to 
take no further notice of them, but if there be 
anything distinct and tangible in her state- 
ment, I warn you, Lucy, that if it were to 
produce a breach, not only between me and 
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you, but between me and your whole family 
for ever, I would lay the whole matter, without 
the slightest reserve, before Jane Percy.' 

A cold and cheerless damp now fell over 
Lucy's whole mind. She had not looked ahead 
— she had not expected this; her hope had 
been, that Faber would be inspired with dis- 
gust, by what she really looked upon as Lady 
Percy's treachery. 

Lady Eedlands obviously believed her to be 
false to Faber, and, though she knew her 
frivolous and gossiping friend to be light, 
giddy, thoughtless, and even malicious, she 
had never found her guilty of a , deliberate 
falsehood. Besides, Lucy had no desire to 
break with the Wintermeres, or even, unless to 
gain Faber, to be on terms of coldness with 
Lady Jane. What now, therefore, could she 
do? 

It was clear that her cousin had been excited 
to fury by Lady Redlands' intelligence — it was, 
of course, understood between her and her 
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correspondent, that he should be made ac- 
quainted with what the latter wrote, but it had 
never occurred either to the one or to the 
other, that he might reveal what he heard to 
Lady Jane, and thus give rise to a disagree- 
able complication. 

At any rate, Lucy found herself under the 
necessity of persevering in the course upon 
which she had rashly entered, though it was 
likely to terminate in the loss of her most 
intimate friends. Her letter, short, abrupt, 
agitated, insisting on an explanation, was read 
to Faber, who approving of its contents, it was 
despatched to the post-office. 

At the same time, however, another letter, 
which Faber did not read, was written and de- 
spatched, entreating Lady Eedlands to observe 
the utmost possible caution in her reply, since 
she feared that her cousin, in the fervour of his 
resentment, might disclose the whole affair to 
Lady Jane Percy. 

It would have been an immense relief to 
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Lucy, in her present embarrassment, to disclose 
to some friend, had she possessed one, the per- 
plexities now so rapidly thickening about her. 
Sometimes the idea suggested itself that it 
might be advisable to open her heart to Mrs 
Leicester, and take the advice of that sage 
intrigante on the circumstances of her position. 
This plan, however, was soon abandoned, since 
the old lady, unquestionably, set a much higher 
value on Jane's friendship than on hers, and 
would be almost certain to forward a full, true, 
and particular account of everything to Eome. 

To whom else could she betake herself for- 
counsel ? Not to her mother, certainly, since, 
in whatever language she might choose to em- 
body her convictions, the true intent and 
meaning of them were, that she thought her a 
goose. Her judgment of Fanny was in much 
the same complimentary style, and in both 
cases, it must be confessed, not without good 
reason. 

As to other friends she had none, now that 
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Lady Eedlands was abroad ; for, of the ac- 
quaintances who in fashionable parlance were 
commonly so denominated, there was not one to 
whom she would have confided her intention 
of buying a new dress, if she did not wish it 
to be revealed to everybody. 

In Lucy's case, this want of Mends was the 
just punishment of her satirical and caustic 
humour, which spared no one. But had it been 
otherwise, had she been the most amiable 
of her sex, the possession of common sense 
would have checked her inclination to lay bare 
her thoughts to female acquaintances, experi- 
ence having shown her the risks women run by 
mistaking flatterers for friends. 

Whatever other virtues the sex may possess^ 
the capacity to be friends to each other is not 
among them, for the moment a man comes in the. 
way, all the attachments, sentimentalities, con- 
fidences, and friendships melt, in one instant, into 
thin air, often to the extreme mortification and 
sometimes to the ruin of the confiding victim. 
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Such were the preliminaries to Mrs. Vernon's 
soiree, which consequently few of the principal 
actors could be expected to enjoy. Faber's 
mind, in spite of his utmost efforts to expel 
them, was filled with doubt and alarm. He 
refused to cherish for a moment the belief that 
Jane Percy could be guilty of anything really 
criminal; but he feared that she might, by 
chance, be involved in circumstances which 
would fairly expose her to suspicion. 

Of the nature of such circumstances he could 
form no idea. Lucy's account of Jane's inter- 
view with the man in the ravine— his own 
knowledge of the mysterious individual whom he 
himself had let into the house on the very night 
of their departure — her agonies, her terrors, 
her keeping from him some mysterious truth — 
the prevalence of injurious reports at Eome, 
the mysterious agitation of her whole family — 
these things, I say, uniting and acting upon his 
mind together, excited his imagination almost 
past endurance, so that though his body was 
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present at the gathering of his uncle's friends, 
his spirit and his thoughts were elsewhere. 

Whatever may be the state of people's 
feelings, the world's events go on in their ac- 
customed track. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



mrs. vernon's soiree. 



The evening of the soiree came. Mr. Vernon's 
spacious mansion, gaily decorated and bril- 
liantly lighted up, was thronged with visitors, 
of whom a majority, perhaps, enjoyed the 
bustle. Lucy, but for the incidents I have just 
described, would certainly have been among 
these; as it was, she vainly strove to shake 
from her mind the weight by which it was 
oppressed. Her face was pale, her manner 
depressed and absent, her voice broken and 
pensive. Nothing amused her, though she 
earnestly sought to conceal from her ordinary 
friends the anxiety by which she was de- 
voured. 
Mrs. Leicester, always on such occasions fall 
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of vivacity, rallied, her on the heaviness which 
everybody, she affirmed, noticed in her bearing. 

' Why, girl,' she said, ' what ails you ? You 
look as if you had committed felony, and were 
expecting every moment to be apprehended ! 
Throw care to the winds ; sharpen the shafts 
of your wit, and send them right and left amid 
the masculine section of the world. They may 
be converted into Cupid's bolts — who knows ? 
Here comes Mr. Seaton — let him experience 
the first wound.' 

Seaton was not quite near enough to catch 
the exact import of the old lady's counsel, but, 
approaching the pair with a polite bow, began, 
in deference to their well-known tastes, to 
descant on subjects connected with literature. 

Neither for this, however, nor for anything 
else, was Lucy in the humour. She smiled 
faintly Sit his sallies, received his compliments 
in silence, and left to Mrs. Leicester the task of 
carrying on the conversation. 

* Do you observe,' he said, ' those two intel- 
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lectual gladiators, Digham and Epsom, who, at 
intervals more or less brief, scourge the world 
of letters with their criticisms ? ' 

' I know them,' answered Mrs. Leicester. 
' They mean no harm, but indulge their biting 
humour, just as a bird uses its wings, because 
it is their nature, and they can't help it* 

' Shall we approach and listen to them ? ' 

4 You may, Mr. Seaton ; I am rather tired 
of such exhibitions. A little harmless chat 
pleases me better/ Then, turning to Lucy, she 
said, ' You expect, don't you, Mr. Evelyn and 
Miss Bethel this evening ? ' 

' Oh, certainly ; and am surprised they have 
not already come.' 

' You have heard, of course,' inquired Sea- 
ton, ' of Lord Beverthorpe's death, which will 
deprive us, this evening, of Villiers's com- 
pany?' 

i Yes,' answered Mrs. Leicester.; ' and I have 
likewise heard of a most unpleasant affair be- 
tween Mr. Yilliers and Sir Ralph DingwelL' 
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c Indeed ! ' inquired Seaton, i what is it ? * 

'They were at their old amusement, of 
course,' replied Mrs. Leicester. 'Villiers was 
the loser ; high words passed between them — 
some say blows — and it was expected that the 
affair would have terminated fatally.' 

Seaton smiled. 

4 You think that denouement unlikely, then/ 
observed the old lady. 

' Certainly not very likely in their case/ he 
answered; 'they know too much of each 
other.' 

4 Perhaps so ; at all events, they were recon- 
ciled, to the no small amazement of the by- 
standers.' 

* Did no one's pocket suffer by their recon- 
ciliation ? ' 

Mrs. Leicester looked up at the tall cynic, 
about whose lips a smile, full of meaning, still 
played. 

' 1 understand you,' she said, 'and them 
also. The result was what you suggest' 
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At this moment her quick eye caught Faber 
and Mary entering the room, and with a smile 
of pleasure she advanced to meet them, at the 
same time with Mrs. Vernon. Faber, who had 
passed more than one sleepless night, looked so 
worn and haggard, that Mrs. Leicester could 
not avoid noticing it. 

' You are unwell, Mr. Evelyn,' she observed. 

' Slightly,' he answered; 'and so is my 
niece, but we would not do my aunt the dis- 
courtesy of staying away without a stronger 
reason/ 

'Oh, Miss Bethel!' she exclaimed, 'your 
countenance hardly justifies Mr. Evelyn's report. 
You look perfectly charming.' 

'Thank you, Mrs. Leicester,' said Mary, 
blushing deeply, conscious that for the first 
time in her life she had been drawing upon the 
resources of art to restore ihe brilliance her com- 
plexion had lost Then, in much confusion, she 
glided among the younger ladies, to escape the 
keen glance of the practised frequenter of society* 
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Vernon now brought up Mr. Aylmer, and 
introduced him to Faber. He had travelled 
much, and visited some portions of the East, so 
that they could meet on common ground. 
His manners, easy and graceful, were well 
calculated to please; but he exhibited little 
talent, being evidently one of those who rise 
in the public service by dint of time and 
industry, rather than through any remarkable 
capacity for transacting the business of the 
nation. 

Still he was a respectable man, and would 
make an excellent husband for Fanny. Before 
he went abroad, he had known the Jingles, and 
was much pleased to renew his acquaintance 
with Emily, who, however, on account of Mr. 
Coleridge's absence, was more than usually be- 
wildered. 

When Mr. Aylmer inquired how her father 
was, she replied that she did not know, and 
looked at Mrs. Vernon, in the hope that she 
might supply the information which she was 
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unable to give. Her aunt nodded, upon which 
Emily observed, timidly, 

' Oh, I think my father is quite welL' 
. Mr. Aylmer, who had not asked with any 
desire of learning the truth, took not the least 
notice of her embarrassment, but proceeded to 
observe that Jingle Hall was a pretty place, 
that the neighbourhood must be delightful at 
that time of the year, and that he had heard 
there was excellent shooting on Dartmoor. 

4 Yes, I believe so/ answered Emily ; ' indeed, 
they nearly shot Mr. Evelyn there/ 

This observation drew Mr. Alymer's atten- 
tion, and he exclaimed, 

'Indeed!' 
. Faber now came to Emily's rescue. 

4 Miss Jingle,' he said, ' alludes to the fancy 
of a ticket-of-leave man, who, being in want of 
cash, endeavoured one night, with the help of his 
pistol, to get a little from me, instead of which,' 
he continued, his voice assuming a serious and 
earnest tone, ' the poor fellow lost his own life.' 
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c You were obliged to shoot him, I suppose ? * 
inquired Mr. Alymer. 

c No ; he fell over a cliff/ 

i Extraordinary ! * exclaimed the diplomatist, 
his ideas wandering with his eyes to Fanny 
Vernon, whom some other gentleman was at 
that moment accosting. 

A soirSe in London is usually a much duller 
aflair than a ball, because a large majority of 
persons are incapable of talking, while most 
people can frisk and whirl, and enter into the 
nonsense that succeeds. 

The French, as is generally admitted, excel 
us in the science of social intercourse. With 
our country folks, there is in most cases no 
neutral ground between shyness and impu- 
dence — the women who monopolize conversa- 
tion are audacious, while they who doubt their 
having the power to shine, shrink, if possible, 
altogether from notice. In Paris, all persons 
possess an aplomb, which invariably enables 
them to pass for what they are worth — a franc 
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for a franc, a napoleon for a napoleon. The ' 
language, too, lends itself admirably to those 
minute transactions which make up the bulk of 
ordinary life, and while they are taking place, 
appear sufficiently important to occupy the 
entire attention of actors and lookers-on. 

We endeavour to trifle like the rest of the 
world, but are awkward at it, because we are 
ashamed to be so occupied. The English mind 
is large, active, vigorous, energetic, but wanting 
generally in that playfulness which enables 
those who possess it, to please in ordinary 
society. 

It is a remark so common as to be hardly 
worth making, that persons who have travelled 
much, acquire the ease of manner which, if a 
very colloquial phrase be allowable, preserves 
them from being put out in any company. The 
reason, however, is not very flattering to those 
who are the objects of it — it implies profound 
contempt for a vast majority of mankind, and 
signifies that their opinion, favourable or un- 
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favourable, is a matter of thorough indifc 
ference. 

No one who has moved in French society 
can fail to become aware of this — I mean in 
that portion of French society which is now 
rapidly vanishing from the earth, and is only 
to be enjoyed in a few antique cMteaux, and a 
very few great mansions in Paris. 

Mr. Yernon's was a house at which, if any- 
where, people might be at their ease. It 
seemed to belong to everybody. There was 
no constraint, no ceremony, no distinction of 
host and guest. It looked, in fact, like a 
section of the great world through which you 
pass as through a public thoroughfare. Yet, 
everything was elegant, unobtrusive, quiet, 
ranging always within the limits of the 
strictest propriety — not because there was any- 
thing to enforce proper observances, but because 
everyone who came there conformed naturally 
to the rule. 

If any experienced a temptation to transgress, 
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it was Epsom and Digham, who, accustomed to 
rougher forms of society, and eager to display 
their intellectual powers, felt a little restraint 
in the midst of a polished crowd. Their wit, 
therefore, appeared so little answerable to their 
reputation, that they who had never met them 
elsewhere, thought it absurdly exaggerated. 

But wit, after all, can only explode in a 
suitable atmosphere, and depends quite as 
much on those who listen as on those who 
utter it. 

To the lovers of picturesque interiors, Mr. 
Vernon's drawing-room presented a striking 
picture. Spacious and lofty, filled with gaily- 
dressed persons of both sexes, constantly moving 
to and fro, or distributed in fixed groups, it looked 
like a sort of fashionable Eden, all pleasure and 
happiness. Along the middle of the ceiling, 
ran a row of light, small, sparkling chandeliers ; 
while high on both sides from gilded brackets, 
numerous Etruscan candelabra threw a soft 

light upon the company below. 
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Had it been possible to dive into the hearte 
of those assembled, it might have been found 
that in most cases they were impostors, gay in 
appearance, but wretched within, stung by the 
serpentine forms of their own thoughts, and 
vainly striving to escape from this torture by 
interchanging commonplace observations with 
others circumstanced exactly like themselves. 

This was certainly the case with three of 
those present — Faber, Lucy, and Mary Bethel. 
Not one of these derived a particle of enjoyment 
from what had been intended to amuse them — 
the last especially, concealing in her breast a 
corroding secret, looked forward with agony to 
the swiftly-approaching Nemesis which was to 
blight her name, or perhaps to blot her out for 
ever from the ranks of the living. From time 
to time she made strong efforts to direct out- 
wards the attention of the asp that was inces- 
santly feeding upon her heart, but in vain. 
Her large blue eyes, which seemed to shed a 
lustre over her lovely face, in truth hardly saw 
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anything external, but were directed inwards 
upon the dark horizon of sorrow, the circle of 
which increased every moment. 

The trouble of her countenance must have 
been extremely obvious, since it attracted the 
attention of Mrs. Vernon, who naturally set it 
down to the absence of Mr. Villiers, now Lord 
Beverthorpe. 

4 Dear child,' she said, ' you take things too 
much to heart. Such accidents will happen 
from time to time — try to amuse yourself; here, 
chat a little with Emily, who is almost as dull 
as yourself, and from the same cause.' 

Mary endeavoured to follow Mrs. Vernon's 
directions, and spoke to Emily Jingle, whose 
ideas, however, were so wayward and capricious 
that she could hardly bring them to bear on 
any particular topic. 

4 1 don't like these crowds, do you, Miss Bethel ? ' 

* Sometimes.' 

4 But what's the use of them, if you have no 
one you care about to talk with ? ' 
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* I don't really see that there's much use in 
them, though it seems very ungrateful not to be 
pleased when people have taken so much trouble 
to provide one with amusement/ ' 

4 Yes, but if one is not amused, one can't help 
it. I know I am very foolish myself, but there 
is one here whom nobody can call foolish, who 
seems quite as little pleased as you or 1/ 
' Of whom do you speak, Miss Jingle ? ' 
4 Of Mr. Evelyn. Look at him where he 
stands apart, pale and ghastly, as if we were 
all the tenants of a charnel-house, and he were 
gazing at us by constraint' 

* Really, Miss Jingle, he appears to be very 
unhappy ! ' 

' It strikes me that we may be what I have, 
just said — who knows ? Or else he may have 
the power of looking at us as skeletons, lean 
and chapless, moving about, nodding and 
grinning at each other with hollow places where 
our hearts and brains were, without eyes, with- 
out skins.' 
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'Oh, Miss Jingle, pray cease — you quite 
horrify me. 9 

1 Why should you be horrified, Miss Bethel ? 
we shall be skeletons some day. I amuse myself 
with thinking so. We have an old deserted 
chapel at Jingle Hall frequented formerly when 
our ancestors were papists, and I used, when a 
child, to steal into it on moonlight nights, to 
stare at the. effigies on the marble tombs, how, 
bit by bit, they shifted their places out of the 
light into the darkness, as if to escape from 
notice. I sometimes put my hand upon their 
faces to feel if they were alive, and more than 
once I fancied that their lips muttered some- 
thing as I touched them.' 

4 It was enough to drive you mad, Miss 
Jingle/ 

* It did drive me mad — almost mad at least 
But then when the night had passed away, and 
the sunshine followed, a stroll in the garden or 
the park, the songs of birds, the scent of the 
young flowers, the sighing and murmuring of 
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with a long trail of light, till they go out and 
perish/ 

Mary looked imploringly at Faber, who, 
however, was. too much absorbed in his own 
thoughts to notice her. Lucy, however, observed 
her look of distress, and came up to deliver her 
from Emily. 

'What nonsense have you been talking to 
Miss Bethel ? * she inquired. ' Have you been 
relating your dreams ? ' 

4 Yes, dear/ said Emily, 'but they don't 
appear to amuse Miss Bethel/ 

'They may some other time/ said Lucy; 
'you should now try to enjoy the company/ 

' You don't seem to enjoy it much,' observed 
Emily, ' if one may judge by your face/ 

' The reason is, I am not well/ 

'Nor am I — and I am sure Miss Bethel is 
not — she looks as if she were ready to 
iaint/ 

This was but too true, and the catastrophe to 
which Emily alluded might, in another minute, 
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have taken place, had not Lucy kindly led her 
out of the room. 

* Do you feel ill, Mary ? ' she inquired. 

* Yes, I feel very ill — the room swims about 
me — where is my uncle ? I shall faint ; I shall 
fall.' 

Lucy assisted her into an easy-chair, 
fetched her a smelling-bottle, and rang for a 
servant 

4 Tell Mr. Evelyn,' she said, when the servant 
entered, * that Miss Bethel is ill/ 

Faber came immediately, and inquired of his 
niece, as soon as she could speak,, whether they 
had not better return home, to which she gladly 
consented. 

Lucy remained for some time in her boudoir, 
making a survey of her situation. It was clear 
she had adopted a very wrong and mischievous 
policy; Faber seemed quite estranged from her, 
so that he would scarcely speak, while his looks 
betokened extreme anger, at times she thought 
disgust. 
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He now went away, scarcely wishing her 
good-night, and bestowing all the thoughts he 
could wrest from Jane Percy on his niece. It 
was most unfortunate she should have thought 
of showing him Lady Kedlands' letters, still 
more unfortunate, that she should have directed 
her friend to watch and report upon Jane 
Percy's movements. It would have been much 
wiser to trust to time. Had she acted differently, 
what a triumph might she not have enjoyed on 
this very night, breaking spears before the com- 
pany with Faber, amusing, dazzling, and 
attracting all eyes to herself, and her fitfully 
brilliant cousin? They would have been the 
observed of all observers. And now — she bit 
her lips, rose, walked to and fro — would he 
return ? The evening was not half over — but 
she had never asked him. If she had, there 
would have been nothing gained — she must act 
more wisely in future. 

After long indulging in unprofitable reflec- 
tions of this kind, Lucy returned to the drawing- 
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room, where she found Emily in close confer- 
ence with Mrs. Leicester. 

4 Miss Vernon,' exclaimed the latter, in a 
half jocular tone, 'your cousin is quite wild! 
She should have been a poet' 

' Are poets wild ? ' inquired Emily. 

' Sometimes, Miss Jingle. What say you, 
Lucy?* 

Lucy was very far from being in the humour 
to talk playfully, and was seized suddenly by 
the strange desire to frighten Mrs. Leicester. 

4 You know, Emily, all about the spirits, 
don't you?' 

4 Yes, dear.' 

' What do you think they would do if they 
were here ? ' 

* They would see through the rouge on many 
faces ; they would gambol in the fitlse curls — 
perhaps pull them off, and show the bald heads 
beneath ; they would undo — ' 

4 Stop, Emily,' exclaimed Lucy; 4 let them 
alone for the present.' 
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But Emily was not so easily to be restrained. 

' Mrs. Leicester,' she continued, ' I have the 
strangest notions possible about things.' 

4 So I see,' observed Mrs. Leicester, inter- 
rupting her, and turning round to speak with 
Mr. Aylmer, who had just given Fanny a short 
respite. 

It is difficult to imagine what direction Miss 
Jingle's ideas might have taken, but for the 
old lady's ruse. She felt, however, a strong 
inclination to go on, and give Lucy the full 
benefit of her speculations on churchyards and 
charnel-houses, and how interesting London 
would look, if inhabited by three millions of 
skeletons, all set in motion by supernatural 
agency. 

To her discontented cousin, these rhapsodies 
were quite as agreeable as anything which 
anyone else could have said; she was in a 
state of hostility with all the world — the man 
she persuaded herself she loved was drifting 
awqy from her more palpably than ever. In 
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the vista of the future, she beheld a lonely 
hearth, without husband, without children, 
tenanted by a feeble old woman, with a table, 
books, papers, and an inkstand before her, 
pouring forth torrents of spleen against youth, 
beauty, married women, and stupid men, who 
link themselves with fools* 

The picture was far from cheering. Perhaps, 
if anyone could have followed the firiry Mab 
through the cerebral labyrinth of all present, 
very few would have been found with more 
fascinating prospects than Lucy. The mask 
of pleasure only concealed, in too many cases, 
the contortions and writhings of pain. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

MARY BETHEL'S CONFIDENCE, AND THE REWARD 
IT MET WITH. 

Returned to Cedar Lodge, Faber withdrew 
his thoughts from what concerned himself to 
concentrate them on his unhappy niece. Yet 
upon this subject he dreaded greatly to enter. 

When he arrived from the East, everything 
appeared to promise that, in this descendant 
of the Evelyns, Fortune would revive her 
ancient favour to the race ; and Nature, having 
endowed her with almost unrivalled beauty, 
would add to this envied gift the still greater 
one of domestic happiness. 

Mary's beauty, however, as I have already 
suggested, was of a very peculiar kind. Though 
full in form and exquisitely moulded, she ap- 
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peared to be too fragile to bear, without being 
wounded, the slightest touch from the finger 
of misfortune. If she had the colour of snow, 
she had also its softness, and always seemed 
ready to melt away and disappear. She gave 
you the idea of something too delicate and 
evanescent for long life. She resembled one 
of those large white lotuses which are beheld 
floating at dawn on the bosom of Eastern lakes, 
and make you fear, as you gaze on them, that 
the sun before he sets will drink up all their 
loveliness, and leave them withered, faded, and 
decayed. 

There is in some women a fairness which is 
too fair, and which contrasts with the blue of 
their eyes startlingly, like Parian marble with 
amethyst Mary Bethel was gentle, timid, 
shrinking, and exquisitely tender. Powerful 
love might have converted her into anything — 
a seraph or a Magdalene. She possessed little 
force of character, but clung about what inte- 
rested her affections, as the vine clings about 
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the elm. Nature had not made her self-sup- 
porting; she needed something to depend, 
something to lean, upon, and felt as if nothing 
of herselt 

Yet let it not be supposed that Mary was 
without mind. She had as much as most other 
persons; but it was essentially feminine, and 
required the influence of some other mind to 
call forth its powers and render it fertile. 
Alone, she thought very little, but slumbered 
as the earth slumbers at night On the coming 
of the man she loved, she felt as the earth feels 
at sunrise, and put forth ten thousand beauties 
to welcome and adorn his approach. 

If her character be condemned as weak, I 
have nothing to object to the justice of the 
sentence. Her nature was like the Memnonian 
statue, which only gave forth music when shone 
upon. 

Ever since his return from Jingle Hall, 
Faber, as I have said, had observed a great 
change in his niece, who, now always sad, was 

VOL. IL T 
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found frequently in tears. Her parents, natu- 
rally enough, attributed the visible deterioration 
in her health to consumption, which, though no 
instance of it had ever been known in their 
families, now appeared to have established itself 
incurably in their child. 

It was, therefore, not one of the least of 
Mary's prolific sources of sorrow, that she found 
herself under the necessity of imposing upon 
those who loved her, though inwardly con- 
scious that her system of deception could not 
be permanently kept up. Under the searching 
glance of her uncle, invariably expressive of 
deep affection, she quailed and looked abashed, 
and instead of, as formerly, seeking his society, 
strove to discover excuses for retiring into the 
dreary solitude of her own room. 

So great a change in her manner could not 
fail to awaken his curiosity, now closely allied 
to apprehension. His family Up to that time, 
though fallen from their high estate, had never 
freen tarnished by the breath of dishonour. He 
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could venture to be proud of his descent, proud 
of his name, proud of. the integrity of every 
individual that claimed kindred with him. 

Of the Evelyns of Evelyn Hall, it might 
with truth have been said, as of another English 
family, that all the men were brave, and all 
the women chaste. 

Now, a cloud, a stain, a blot too obvious to 
be hidden from the world, appeared to be 
descending on the fair, bright field of their 
fame — connected with one of the most beautiful 
of the race, one of the sweetest, loveliest, most 
ingenuous daughters of that ancient house. 

It might be said, no doubt, to originate in 
weakness ; but whence had that weakness been 
derived? Not from his fierce and fiery an- 
cestors — not from those who had fought at 
Naseby, at Marston Moor, at Agincourt, and 
at Cressy. No, if it existed, its well spring 
must be found elsewhere, in the easy, irreso- 
lute, wavering, uncertain clay of the Bethels. 

But this, though it might explain, would 

t2 
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not diminish the evil, if it was in troth to fall 
upon him. 

Stoicism, where it is found, exists under 
strange conditions. It does not consist in not 
feeling, but in not groaning, when you are 
wounded The torture inflicted thrills and 
throbs through every fibre of the frame ; bnt 
the stoic keeps the agony to himself and by 
the power of intellect over matter, hushes the 
features into repose. At least, this was all the 
stoicism of which Faber could boast 

When occasionally he looked into Mary's 
face, he saw there unmistakable evidence that 
she yearned to confide in him, and had some 
dreadful secret; to impart, but so long as no 
confession was made, he could believe her 
innocent, could believe her to be worthy of her 
mother, worthy of all the noble mothers 
through whose veins her blood had flowed 
ever since Hastings fight. He, therefore, 
shrank from her confidence, while she, except 
during certain moments when her grief became 
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too terrible to be contended with, shrank with 
equal repuguance from reposing it in him. 

At length, however, the conflict in the minds 
of both became too painful to be endured. It 
was a balmy night, such as we sometimes 
enjoy, when, having passed through the un- 
genial month of May, we approach the glowing 
threshold of June. 

' Sit up to-night,' he whispered to her, * and 
come to me late in the library/ 

Mary trembled from head to foot, but de- 
siring, no less than he, to put an end to her 
solitary agonies, replied, 

< I will/ 

Persons accustomed to hot climates, need 
even in summer the presence of a fire at night 
in these boreal latitudes ; and, therefore, when 
Faber sat up late, it was before a blaze of 
wood, which, as a matter of taste, he preferred 
to coaL The small, compact logs, piled on a 
polished steel rack, lay always ready at one 
end of the fender, and now, in the agitation of 
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his mind, he threw them unthinkingly one 
after another into the flames till the room 
became as hot almost as a furnace. 

He heard Mr. and Mrs. Bethel retire to bed ; 
he noticed that the servants soon after followed 
their example — the whole house was still — 
the hours of the night advanced — yet Mary 
came not. Should he go to seek her ? 

He restrained his impatience. It was only 
too natural that the unhappy girl should 
experience great reluctance to lay bare even 
to him the sorrows of her heart — sorrows, the 
intensity of which he yet knew not, and which 
at that very moment were thickening and 
accumulating upon her head. His imagina- 
tion, ardent and creative, shaped to itself a 
picture of Mary, struggling with conflicting 
emotions, now yearning for the ease which the 
disburthening of the heart might bring, and 
now shrinking from the pangs which too surely 
accompany the confession of wrong-doing. 

The distance between his library and Mary's 
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chamber was not great, yet he could no more 
divine what was passing there at that very 
moment than if it had been separated from 
him by the whole rotundity of the globe. ■ 

Never, perhaps, was the power of society 
over the mind and conscience of an individual 
more strikingly exemplified than on that 
night 

In a desert, screened from the observation 
of mankind, Mary would still have experienced 
keen pangs at the discovery that she had 
placed her affections on an unworthy object; 
that she had been deluded, betrayed, deserted 
— that from the delicious dream which the 
heart can only dream, when confidence is 
unbroken, she had been rudely and cruelly 
awakened; but now that fearful aggregate, 
called the world, appeared ready with its un- 
sparing condemnation to come down upon her, 
to glorify itself at her expense, to convert her 
into a victim, to hold her up as a beacon, for 
the purpose of warning others from the rock, 
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to pursue her, to hunt her down, till no refuge 
should be left her but the grave. 

To escape from the bitterness of these reflec- 
tions, she strove in various ways, now kneeling 
humbly by her bed, and now sitting motionless 
as a statue in an armchair near the window. 

Though the sash was up, and the cool air 
came in freely, she felt as though she could not 
breathe, the heart with its tumultous beatings 
seemed too big for the chamber. At times she 
looked forth into the night, iar down upon the 
earth, and then up into the heavens, where the 
stars in galaxies and constellations shed their 
brightness over the world. But when the 
soul is troubled, even Heaven speaks to it in 
vain. 

Mary's window looked over the garden, and 
now, even in spite of her distress of mind, she 
turned an earnest gaze upon its walks and 
trees, beneath whose shade she had tasted so 
much happiness in other days. What was that 
upon the wall ? Was it — could it be a man's 
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figure? A feeling, partly fear, partly hope, 
thrilled through her frame. 

Had he come again, and if he had, was it to 
insult her in her shame and agony, or to offer 
her a complete though tardy reparation ? 

She saw the figure descend, and cautiously 
approach her window. It was Villiers. She 
put forth her head, amid the vine leaves and 
tendrils which clustered thick against the wall, 
and shaded the lower part of her casement like 
a curtain. 

Her heart beat violently, her temples 
throbbed, love once more took possession of 
her, or rather showed itself, for it had never 
ceased to exist, though other feelings had con- 
cealed it 

* Mary/ he said, * come down to me ; I have 
much, very much, to say to you.' 

What should she do? Again and again 
had she met him, where he now stood, and 
could it be wrong to go once. more? But 
formerly, when she had acted wrong, she did 
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so in the blindness of affection. She was no 
longer blind, and therefore, what might have 
been pardonable once, would now be no longer 
so — pardonable, I mean, as far as errors, 
frailties, irregular passions, the certain in- 
heritance of our nature, can be so considered. 

She thought of her kind and affectionate 
• uncle, and how he was at that very moment 
steeped to the lips in anguish, brought upon 
him by her dereliction of duty. She therefore 
replied in an agitated and tremulous maimer, 
which still betrayed quite as much love as fear. 

'Dear Albert, — I cannot if I would. My 
uncle is sitting up, and I should have to pass 
his door in descending to the garden. You 
can come to me by day; there is now nothing 
to prevent it/ 

In these words she alluded to the pretext 
Villiers had always made use of for not boldly 
coining forward and claiming her hand, namely, 
that he could not do so, during his father's 
lifetime. 
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'You had better leave now — indeed you 
must go away, for if my uncle were to hear 
me speak to you, and find you in the garden, 
he would kill you. So let me beg, let me 
entreat, let me conjure you to be gone. I will 
see you, I will admit you to-morrow, here, 
anywhere, but go now, dearest Albert, I am in 
agonies of terror/ 

* Fear nothing, Mary, your uncle would not 
dare.' 

' Not dare ! ' she exclaimed, interrupting him ; 
' don't trust to that, he would dare anything, 
and I believe he means — ' 

Here she interrupted herself, feeling she was 
on the point of betraying Faber's design.' 

* What does he mean ? ' inquired V illiers. 

'I cannot explain now. Hark, I hear his 
door open — you must go, indeed you must.' 

'Mary,' he cried, in real alarm, 'explain 
your uncle's intentions, for it is important I 
should know them. I have a proposal to make 
to you; do come down and let me explain 
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it I am wealthy now, and I am ready to 
settle—' 

He saw the head drawn in, and heard dis- 
tinctly a heavy fall upon the floor. He doubted 
not she had fainted. Bad as he was he could 
not be totally indifferent under such circum- 
stances. He could not call out, he knew himself 
to be in too much danger for that, but he looked 
around eagerly to see if he could discover a 
ladder, a pole, anything by which he might 
ascend to her window. Nothing presented 
itselt 

He then conceived the idea of climbing over 
the vine trellisses, and being light and agile, 
succeeded, and was soon in Mary's room, where 
he saw her lying extended on the floor. 

Experience, chiefly in wickedness and in- 
trigue, had given him self-possession and caution 
at such moments. The first thing he did there- 
fore, was to go and turn the key in the 
door, to prevent interruption, after which he 
lifted his victim from the ground, and, to 
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do him justice, with much tenderness and 
solicitude. 

He carried her to the window, and placed 
her near it on a chair, that she might be revived 
by the cool air. He rubbed her hands, he 
threw back the hair from her forehead, and by 
degrees she came to herself. The moment she 
perceived him, she said, — 

i Go, Mr. Villiers, your words, which I but 
too well understand, have made an eternal 
separation between us.' 

' I retract them, Mary/ he said. i I will do 
anything, everything in my power to make 
you happy/ 

i One thing only, Albert, can do that : you 
must make me your wife. God is my witness, 
I do not speak so much for myself. I could 
face shame as other women have done before 
me, if I stood alone in the world ; but I would 
rather the earth should open and swallow me 
up, than bring the grey hairs of my parents 
with sorrow to the grave/ 
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* Dear Mary, be comforted, I will see your 
father, and make him an offer with which he 
shall be content/ 

Mary sprang to her feet, all her gentleness 
forsook her, she said, — 

4 Mr. Villiers, you forget that I have an 
uncle. You took advantage of my confiding 
love for you, and in my own secret judgment 
have ruined me for ever. But in the sight of 
mankind you shall do me justice. With that 
assurance you may go, if you do not, I will 
raise the house, and give you up to Mr. Evelyn's 
vengeance at once.' 

Villiers made one effort more. 

' Dear Mary,' he said, ' I will shower wealth 
upon you, I will place you in an enviable 
condition, I will give you half my fortune if 
you will — ' 

' Yes, if I will be content to unite affluence 
with infamy. I tell you I will hear no more/ 

And with those words she rose and walked 
to the belL 
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Villiers, seeing she was resolute, sprang to 
the window and descended into the garden by 
the same way he had climbed up. 

Mary then closed and fastened the casement, 
and throwing herself on the bed, lay there 
sobbing in indescribable suffering. 

In a short time, she was recalled to herself 
by the gentle tapping of Faber, who not 
knowing what interpretation to put upon her 
prolonged delay, had come to see what it could 
be that detained her. 

Agitated and bewildered so as to be hardly 
conscious of what she did, Mary rose and opened 
the door. The agonies she had gone through, 
rendered her incapable of practising conceal- 
ment a moment longer. As soon, therefore, as 
.she beheld Faber, losing sight of where she 
was, and not reflecting that she might possibly 
be overheard by her parents or the servants, 
she threw her arms about his neck, and 
exclaimed, 

* Dear, dear uncle, your poor niece is lost/ 
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* Say no more, Mary/ he replied, i but come 
with me into the library/ * 

Then supporting her sinking frame, he led 
her silently along the passage, and when they 
had entered the room and closed the door, he 
placed her in an easy-chair by the fire, where 
he sat down by her side. 

For a considerable time, the silence remained 
unbroken. He was, however, the first to 



4 Dear Mary/ he said, * as you have no other 
friend to whom you could so well disclose your 
sorrows, you must confide them to me. Don't 
for one moment, however, imagine that you are 
lost — that you cannot be while I live — what- 
ever wrongs you may have suffered, I am the 
person to redress them. Be comforted, there- 
fore, under the conviction, that besides your 
parents, you have one friend who will stand by 
you under all trials whatsoever/ 

I shall not attempt to give the words in 
which Mary made known the grief that preyed 
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upon her — but she revealed everything, and 
described the fearful scene which had just 
taken place in her room. 

Faber listened with a mixture of tender 
solicitude and fiery indignation to Mary's 
narrative, and when she had concluded, re- 
mained awhile absorbed by his own thoughts, 
silent and grim as a statue of death. He then 
inquired, with as much gentleness as he could 
command, whether after all that had passed, 
she yet loved her betrayer. 

' I fear I do/ she answered, with downcast 
eyes, her whole frame trembling as she spoke. 

* Don't say you fear, Mary, — it is fortunate 
that you do, since you are to be his wife.' 

i Dear uncle, you surely do not hope, now 
that he has succeeded to the earldom, he will 
think of an obscure girl like me.' 

'Let that be my concern — 111 make him 
think — you have only to prepare yourself to 
go through the ceremony, which in less than a 
week is to make you Countess of Berenthorpe.' 

VOL. II. u 
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Mary gazed earnestly at her uncle. Had 
what had beMlen her turned his brain ? His 
countenance appeared as full of meaning and 
power as ever, though in her apprehension he 
talked wildly. She then said, — 

* I fear you do not know Mr. Villiers — I 
mean Lord Berenthorpe. I never knew him 
till to-night ; perhaps, indeed, he did not know 
himself.' 

* It is immaterial whether he knew himself 
or not. I'll teach him what it is to bring dis- 
honour into my family.' 

i Don't, dear uncle, expose yourself to danger 
for my sake. I have been weak — I have been 
wicked ; let me bear the shame — let me suffer 
as I deserve.' 

4 If there were danger, I should not be de- 
terred from the performance of my duty ; but 
in this case there is none whatever.' 

' There must — there must be danger! I 
know his character, and have heard him say 
such things — ' 
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* But I possess a power of which he is not 
aware/ 

* What power?* 

4 You must consent for the present to be 
ignorant of that. I will see him to-morrow — 
or rather this morning, for it is already near 
day ; and when I return, it will be to arrange 
with you the time and manner of your mar- 
riage, which must be secret on account of 
his father's recent death. And now, Mary, 
let me lead you to your room, where you may 
sleep in peace. I do not wish you to forget 
that you have done wrong; but you must 
remember at the same time that the wrong 
may be righted, for which you must depend 
on me.' 

At the bedroom door he kissed her, and 
said Grood-night. He had bidden her sleep — 
he had said she might rest in peace; but there 
was neither peace nor rest for her. She indeed 
sought neither, but sat with streaming eyes at 
her window watching the fading stars and the 

u2 
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coming on of dawn, scarcely conscious, how- 
ever, of anything external, but struggling with 
her own agony, oppressed by nameless and 
formless terror — fearing for Faber, trembling 
for herself, and penetrated by the keenest 
sorrow at the prospect of the disgrace and 
misery she was persuaded she must bring upon 
her parents. 

Faber, meanwhile, paced his room, a prey 
to the most painful and exciting thoughts. 
When he returned from India, though he could 
not be ignorant of the existence of those shoals 
and quicksands which lie more or less in the 
course of every man's life, he looked forward 
to pleasant days, to a happy and honourable 
marriage, to a cheerful intercourse with the few 
remaining members of his family — perhaps to 
success and distinction in the world. 

What, however, had he found ? Disappoint- 
ment hitherto in his love, and disgrace on his 
sister's hearth. Nevertheless, he was deter- 
mined to solve in his own way the problem 
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of life — not to yield up the woman he loved 
to any amount of difficulty, or, if need were, 
of danger, and not to see his sister's daughter 
tarnished by the touch of shame. 

His purposes, it must be confessed, were 
noble-; but, owing to the misdoings of others, 
they were connected with the development of 
some of the worst passions of our nature — 
jealousy, rage, revenge — which might betray 
him into he knew not what. 

Still the true man cannot be turned aside 
from the observance of what is right by the 
want of truth in others. 

i Here I .stand,' he said to himself, i ready, 
through evil and through good report, to adhere 
unalterably to the performance of my duty. 
If I am betrayed, let those who betray me 
welter in the sense of their own ignominy. 
I desire to be upright, to be faithful to my 
word; I love those whom I profess to love, 
I will defend those whom it is my duty to 
defend ; and if there be who would oppose me ? 
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let them, if it must be so, perish in the 
attempt* 

Gradually, by imperceptible transitions, his 
ideas took a different turn, and settled on 
Jane Percy. 

' But I must not think of her/ he repeated 
to himself * while disgrace is hanging over 
me — must not dream of linking her pure name 
with anything that would sully it She must 
not, morally speaking, descend to meet me — 
not even in her case could I endure such a 
humiliation.' 

Poor Faber, little did he think that Jane 
was actuated by precisely the same motives, 
tortured by the same agonies, and keeping 
aloof from him through an exalted appreciation 
of his character, his honour, and his unsullied 
fame. 

Everybody knows that half the misery of 
the young and ardent arises from two causes — 
want of frankness, and the danger into which 
people often run by being frank. Jane Percy 
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and Faber, indeed, might have been confidential 
to each other without risk; but of this truth 
experience had not yet convinced them. They 
desired to occupy in each other's estimation, 
without the least abatement, the elevated and 
romantic position which they had assigned to 
each other in the dawn of their love, and which, 
considered by themselves, moreover, they were 
conscious of deserving. 

But neither man nor woman can be alto- 
gether independent of the deteriorating influ- 
ences of family and connections, — deteriorating, 
not indeed to the character, which, in spite of 
everything, may remain unsullied, but to the 
fame and reputation, of any injury to which 
some persons are quite as susceptible as to a 
diminution of honesty or any other virtue. 

Self, in such cases, however, introduces itself 
imperceptibly, and often, without being noticed, 
plays a prominent part. 



CHAPTER XV. 

POTENCY OF THE GAMBLER'S CIPHER. 

As soon as the light appeared, Faber took out 
Westland's pocket-book, and examined the 
documents which he had been directed, in case 
of necessity, to use. Among these he found 
Villiers's acceptances for sums of a fabulous 
amount, the honouring of which would beggar 
his earldom. 

He next opened and laid before him the 
mysterious paper forwarded to him from Ger- 
many. Would its contents prove as potent 
as Westland in his letter affirmed ? Could he 
not, by scrutiny and meditation, make himself 
master of its hidden meaning? It seemed 
evident that the association of gamblers to 
which Villiers as well as Westland belonged, 
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had invented a system of ciphers to designate 
its members, and even those who, from the 
way in which they were introduced, might be 
thought likely to become such. 

The importance of the transactions in which 
they were engaged would quite justify so great 
a tax upon their ingenuity, since, not only their 
fortunes and position in society, but their very 
lives in many instances, were at stake. During 
absence they had to correspond with each 
other, sometimes by private messengers, some- 
times by the post; and to guard against 
treachery or accident, it was incumbent on 
them to make use of a language unintelligible 
to the rest of the world. 

In political affairs ciphers play a great part, 
and are sometimes so dark and enigmatical 
in their signification, that it remains a mystery 
for ever. But, in general, what one man 
invents, another can penetrate, if he considers 
it worth his while to bestow on the enterprise 
a sufficient amount of time and patience. 
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What was at stake in the present instance 
was felt to deserve all the patience and all the 
time that might be needed to lift the veiL To 
gain a point in the world's great game is much; 
but to ward off disgrace and shame is more. 
The one belongs to the arithmetic of ambition, 
the other to the system and theory of hap- 
piness. 

As Faber pored over the wording of the 
paper transmitted to him by Westland, he 
fancied he could discover its significance; 
number three might possibly indicate Sir Ealph 
Dingwell, who, he had heard, was among the 
founders of the society; twenty-six might, in 
that case, be Yilliers; nine, Westland; and 
twenty-seven, himself. 

Considering these things in connection with 
the attempt against Westland in the lane, he 
could perceive clearly how, if he were able to 
substantiate his interpretation, he might in 
truth be said to be master of Lord Beren- 
thorpe's fate. 
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But how was he to substantiate it ? If the 
man he was about to accuse chose to deny the 
facts, and dare him to the proof, where were 
his witnesses ? Might not he himself be taken 
for an impostor, since he must base his pro- 
ceedings on no tangible evidence, but on the 
mysterious testimony of a man whose very 
name he knew not, and whom, though he pro- 
mised, if needed, to appear, he could only 
summon in an indirect way? 

Yet he had the firmest faith in Westland's 
honour, and upon that faith was determined 
to risk everything. 

As soon, therefore, as the proper hour ar- 
rived, he ordered his carriage and drove to 
Lord Berenthorpe's residence, where, on send- 
ing in his card, he was immediately admitted. 

The room in which he found the object of 
his hatred, was spacious and magnificently 
furnished, with bookcases reaching almost to 
the ceiling, long windows looking out upon a 
garden, and slightly shaded by ample damask 
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silk curtains, whose rich crimson threw a glow 
over everything, except the face of the owner, 
which on Faber's entrance grew suddenly 
pale. 

Lord Berenthorpe rose and advanced a few 
steps to meet his visitor. Faber bowed, but 
did not hold out his hand. Berenthorpe saw 
in a moment that the interview was to be an 
unpleasant one, and, aided by his conscience, 
guessed the nature of it. Bracing his nerves, 
however, and affecting as much calmness as he 
could command, he said, — 

1 To what am I indebted, Mr. Evelyn, for the 
honour of this visit ? ' 

4 To your connection with my niece,' replied 
Faber. 

* If that be all, Mr. Evelyn, our interview 
may be short, for the connection has ceased/ 

While pronouncing these words, Lord Beren- 
thorpe could not be said to feel quite at his 
ease. He looked at Faber's countenance, and 
beheld in it indications of a state of feeling 
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which promised no tranquil denouement to his 
Cedar Lodge drama. 

Faber's swarthy features now deadly pale, 
contrasting with his black hair, and lighted up 
by his large glowing dark eyes, inspired Lord 
Berenthorpe with an indefinable terror. In 
ordinary circumstances, he was as brave as 
most men, and had moreover been accustomed 
to face various kinds of danger ; but the situa- 
tion in which he was now placed perplexed and 
discomposed him. 

He had not invited Faber to sit, and stood 
himself, resting both hands on the back of a 
chair, the seat of which was turned towards 
the enemy. 

i You had better be seated, Lord Berenthorpe, 
as we have business to transact which cannot 
be hastily despatched/ 

4 Excuse me, Mr. Evelyn, I really know of 
no business I can have with you ;' and at the 
word he put forth his hand to pull the bell. 

4 Stop/ cried Faber, in a fierce hissing tone, 
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that made Berenthorpe start. 4 I desire you to 
sit down, and will make you feel in less than 
another minute that you have business with 
me, which when I shall have explained to you 
its nature, you will consider of more importance 
than any other/ 

4 1 do not understand you, Mr. Evelyn/ 

4 Perhaps not. I am come to enlighten your 
understanding/ 

Lord Berenthorpe took a chair, and motioning 
Faber to do the same, said, with visible per- 
turbation, 

4 Now, sir, be so good as to state your 
business/ 

4 It is in short then, to settle with you, the 
way in which your marriage with my niece is 
to take place/ 

4 Marriage, sir ! you are inclined to be merry 
this morning/ 

When these words had been spoken, the 
interlocutors presented an extraordinary con- 
trast. Lord Berenthorpe, though little older 
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than Faber, had by a course of dissipation 
shattered his frame, which exhibited many 
tokens of premature emaciation. 

He was wrapt in a gorgeous dressing-gown, 
kept rather tight about the waist by a thick 
silken cord, carelessly tied in front, and ending 
in heavy tassels. 

Faber, taller by half a head, was the very 
model of elastic strength, flexible as a Damas- 
cus blade, with limbs expressly moulded for 
energy and action. 

Springing from his chair and advancing to- 
wards Lord Berenthorpe, who likewise rose and 
retreated behind the table, he exclaimed, 

' Fool, don't attempt to trifle with me ! You 
affect to think yourself above such a connection 
— read that, and then tell me whether I am not 
profoundly condescending in offering you my 
niece's hand/ 

With these words, he delivered to Lord 
Berenthorpe the paper forwarded to him by 
Westland. 
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A change instantly passed over the man's 
whole frame and bearing — his face exhibited 
the pallor of death ; his knees knocked against 
each other, his teeth chattered, his eyes glared 
wildly. 

4 In the name of God, whence comes this? 
I thought he — ' 

4 Had been dead and buried I suppose/ ob- 
served Faber, in a sarcastic tone. 

Lord Berenthorpe looked towards the door ; 
Faber went and turned the key in it, and re- 
marking that there would now be no chance of 
interruption, drew forth Westland's pocket-book, 
saying, 

4 Behold the object for the possession of 
which number twenty-six, and number three, 
conspired against the life of number nine. You 
understand me, I suppose, Lord Berenthorpe ? ' 

There were now no symptoms of pride or 
hauteur in his lordship's bearing. He threw 
himself back into a chair, and for a considerable 
time was unable to speak, while the muscles of 
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his face worked fearfully, and his hands clutched 
the table for support. 

6 Further to assist your memory, Lord Beren- 
thorpe, I will enter into a few details, which if 
you had been wallowing on Lethe's banks, 
would awaken your recollections. I am the 
man who, when your victim was on the ground 
with the rope about his neck, fired the pistol 
over your heads, and gave wings to your feet,* 
made cowardly by the consciousness of guilt. 
It was I who unwound the cord, who lifted 
Mr. Westland from the mire, placed him against 
the hedge bank, and by my attention brought 
him back to life. When he had set off for 
London, it was I who on my return to your 
den of infamy — into which I blush ever to 
have entered — picked up the pocket-book which 
you see before you, and consulted with Mr. 
Westland, respecting the disposal of its contents. 
Foreseeing through means, the nature of which 
he has not yet revealed. to me, that I should or 
might have need of the documents it contains, 
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he has left the whole in my hands with authority 
to make whatever use of them I please/ 

4 Where is Mr. Westland ? ' he at length in- 
quired, in a low and broken voice. 

4 Ready at hand,' replied Faber. i Shall I 
send for him ? ' 

4 By no means, by no means. I could not 
look upon his face.' 

4 Nevertheless you will have to meet him, 
Lord Berenthorpe. It is my intention to invite 
him to be present at your wedding/ 

4 Spare me, spare me, Mr. Evelyn ! I will 
marry Mary to-morrow— to-day if you desire 
it — indeed she should be my wife — she is the 
only woman I have ever loved, though my 
accursed vices prompted me to desert even 
her/ 

Determined to follow up the blow he had 
already inflicted, in order that there might be 
no chance of wavering, Faber showed Lord 
Berenthorpe his acceptance to Westland for the 
monstrous sum of eighty thousand pounds. 
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4 1 care not for money/ exclaimed the 
wretched man ; ' the loss of that is not what I 
fear/ 

4 You will have nothing to fear, my Lord, 
when you shall have performed the act of 
justice I came to enforce. You ought to under- 
stand, however, that in allying yourself with 
Mary Bethel, you make no sacrifice of rank or 
blood. The Evelyns, of Evelyn Hall, though 
through the peculiarity of their opinions they 
have shunned the addition of titles to their 
name, constitute a more ancient family than 
your own, and recognize no nobler in the land. 
I am no peer by the favour of king or kaisar, 
but I dare assert, since I am now called upon 
to do so, that I acknowledge no superior upon 
earth. This my ancestors also asserted, and 
made good on a hundred fields. This is no 
boast — they who know me best will free me 
from all suspicion of self-exaltation ; but before 
you take the hand of a member of my family, 
I wish you to comprehend and remember who 

x2 
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we are and what we are, and that no noble or 
prince in England would be derogating from 
his rank by a union in marriage with us.' 

All further parleying was now unnecessary, 
since Lord Berenthorpe perceived himself to be 
so completely in Faber's power, that there could 
be no escape. His manner and bearing, there- 
fore, underwent a complete change, and he 
affected to be as eager for a union with Mary 
Bethel as he had before been the contrary. 

For the motives by which he might be 
actuated, Faber cared not at all, his object 
being to preserve, in the world's eyes, the 
honour of his family, and to ensure to Mary 
the chance at least of leading a respectable life 
— happy she could never hope to be. 

After a short silence, Lord Berenthorpe ob- 
served that he intended, when his marriage with 
Mary Bethel should have taken place, to pro- 
ceed with her to the Continent, where, out of 
the society of English people, she might forget 
the circumstances of the past, and afford him 
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the only reasonable chance of happiness he 
could ever hope to have. 

In this view Faber concurred, and arrange- 
ments were made between them for hastening 
the marriage, after which he returned to Cedar 
Lodge, where, to the astonishment of his sister 
and her husband, and no less to the astonish- 
ment of Mary, he declared the success of his 
mission. 

To what extent it had been necessary, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bethel knew not, though they were 
aware that Mr. Villiers had paid his addresses' 
to their daughter, and won her affections. Mary 
could not be expected to view with much satis- 
faction the prospect of a marriage brought about 
by such means as Faber had found it necessary 
to employ. From that day, therefore, her 
health began to wane; her figure, which had 
already lost much of its roundness and plump- 
ness, grew rapidly more and more spare ; and 
her animal spirits, which had once been buoyant 
and joyous, were too cruelly checked by disap- 
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pointment to recover even the semblance of 
vivacity. She became pensive and moody, 
went through the ceremony of marriage with 
a carelessness almost approaching to apathy, 
and when she left England for the Continent, 
took leave of her family like one performing 
actions in a dream. 

Lord Berenthorpe, to do him justice, endea- 
voured to recover in her affections the place he 
had lost ; promised her all the pleasures which 
wealth could purchase, and in order the more 
completely to command success, pledged his word 
to renounce for ever the practice of gambling. 

But he had broken that word too often to 
inspire the least faith in her breast, by pledging 
it now. 

Together, however, they proceeded to make 
on the Continent the terrible experiment of 
seeking, through a marriage begun in unhap- 
piness, to retrieve confidence and peace of mind. 
Whether they succeeded or not will be seen 
hereafter. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

aspect of home after a daughter's loss, 
ltjcy's confession of love. 

'Faber,' said Mrs. Bethel, while sitting at 
breakfkst next morning after receiving the first 
letter from Mary, * do you think the poor thing 
is likely to be happy ? ' 

' 1 fear not,' he answered ; ' yet she may be 
as comfortable as most married women.' 

Mrs. Bethel glanced at her husband, who had 
turned away his face under pretence of looking 
out at the window. 

4 Do you hear that, Tom ? ' she said ' Would 
yqu have been contented with me if I had been 
merely comfortable after marriage ? ' 

Bethel had been gazing steadfastly at that 
part of the table where Mary used to sit, and 
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indulging in such thoughts as usually come into 
a father's mind when he has lost a daughter — 
for in some sense, a daughter is always lost 
when she removes from her fkther's house to 
set up her tabernacle in another. 

There is a strange vacuity in the dwelling 
ever after that Instead of the bodily presence 
of his child, a spirit seems to come and go about 
the house, invisible, but always present, and 
never ceasing to make its presence felt. He 
misses the bright face, the sweet youthful 
voice, the bounding step, the ready, cheerftd, 
minute services which a daughter delights to 
render to her father ; he misses the affectionate 
disputes, the joyous warfare of affection, which, 
when parents and children are happy, are habit- 
ually carried on between them ; he misses 
the affected pettishness, the gentle taps on 
the cheek, the first kiss in the morning, the 
last at night, the songs, the laughter, the 
merry talk which constituted the sunshine of 
the house ; and while he misses all these, it is 
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impossible he should be other than profoundly- 
sad. 

Bethel was not a man of many resources, was 
neither studiou3 nor fond of society, and there- 
fore to him, more than to most men, the depar- 
ture of his daughter was a loss. It often puzzled 
his friends to understand how he did manage 
to get through the twenty-four hours, though in 
truth he experienced not the slightest difficulty, 
at least, while Mary was at home. He rose 
tolerably early, he took a walk when the 
weather would permit in his garden, listened 
to the thrush, the woodlark, and the linnet, 
whose bursts of native music, sweet as they 
were, were not half so sweet as the voice of his 
daughter, floating under the trees, and filling, 
as it appeared to him, the whole air with 
perfume. 

Very often Mrs. Bethel herself joined him in 
these walks, and was still sufficiently young and 
hopeful to throw forth visions into the future, 
and pave it with glory like the past. It seemed 
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doubtful to him while she spoke, whether where 
there is love, a woman ever grows old, whether 
years do not strew a fresh bloom upon the 
cheek, and infuse an additional brightness into 
the eyes, so fescinating, so endearing, so com- 
pletely satisfying did she seem. 

To talk with her, therefore, had there been 
no duties to perform, would have appeared occu- 
pation enough for the whole day. For many 
years it had been necessary to play with, to 
teach, to scold, and to spoil Mary, in which 
task both iather and mother were rivals, though 
the father was always supposed to take the 
chief part. 

Mrs. Bethel was grander, prouder, more 
poetical, but Mr. Bethel, somehow or another, 
seemed the fonder of the two; it may be, 
because he was the weaker, and having but 
one child, let his heart go as it were into a sort 
of foolish rapture, at that rarest of all posses- 
sions, of which he steadfastly imagined himself 
to be sole and exclusive owner for ever. 
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He was not sufficient philosopher to know 
that in that large garden called the human 
heart, there are planted from the begin- 
ning the seeds of two flowers, one of which 
springs up immediately, spreads its leaves over 
the whole plot, which it likewise covers, and 
renders odorous with its rosy blossoms, so that 
it appears to be the sole denizen of the place. 

By degrees, however, the seed of the other 
flower begins to germinate, makes its way to 
the surface, and shooting up, green, fresh, and 
powerful, soon overtops the other flower whose 
verdure then begins to fade, whose petals 
shrink, whose faint odour is lost in the over- 
whelming perfume of the new comer. It is 
true that in the finest soils they sometimes 
bloom together, conceding each to each the 
place of honour in turn; but, for the most 
part, the heart knows but one flower, which 
expands and fills its whole circumference to the 
exclusion of every other. 

To turn away their thoughts from such 
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subjects, Faber endeavoured to engage Bethel 
in a discussion on the prevailing defects of 
society, which, in a dreamy, rambling way, 
his worthy brother-in-law had occasionally con- 
sidered. 

4 If I am a laudator temporis acti,' he said, * you 
will allow that it is not for the usual reason ; 
but whatever may be the cause, it does appear 
to me that the character of society is de- 
teriorating. All around I notice the diminu- 
tion of that energy which once pervaded the 
whole nation — everybody seems bent on rival- 
ling everybody else in rank and opulence, in 
material enjoyments, in luxury, in ease, in 
reckless expenditure/ 

' Have you noticed similar symptoms in 
other countries ? ' inquired Bethel. 

' Decidedly, in all the parts I have visited, 
more especially in Italy and France. I am, 
of course, aware that the principle of subordi- 
nating private to public good, the interest 
of the individual to the interest of the state, 
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is the growth of a peculiar form of civilization, 
artificial, I admit, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, though, in reality, the highest art is 
nothing but the result of some natural im- 
pulse.' 

' I cannot agree with you. It seems to me 
that man always has, and always must, prefer 
his own individual interest to that of the com- 
munity/ 

4 All virtue, and all morality, however,' ob- 
served Faber, ' repose on the opposite assump- 
tion. If you think your own good to be 
preferred before that of all other persons, you 
will make no sacrifices of self that can possibly 
be avoided ; on the contrary, your hand will be 
secretly against every other man, under the 
persuasion that every other man's hand is 
against you. You will reckon as clear gain 
whatever you can wrest from your neighbours, 
or from society, whether in profit or pleasure ; 
and this theory, pushed to its utmost limits, 
will, in the end, undermine the social edifice, 
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and bring it down upon the heads of those 
by whom its strength has been crumbled 
away/ 

'This doctrine seems very plausible, and 
may possibly have been really acted on by 
leading statesmen at particular and distant 
periods of the world's history, when highly 
artificial notions dominated the minds of 
thinkers/ 

i But political optimism demands efforts far 
too great to be expected of mankind in general, 
who, while such a theory was in vogue, may 
have pretended to adopt it, though secretly 
bent on subverting its leading principles/ 

' My good fellow/ answered Faber, ' you are 
only sketching the history of virtue and vice. 
Virtue is an artificial thing, the offspring of 
profound theories, which, acting upon capacious 
and vigorous minds, lead them to adopt the 
belief that stern command of self, watchfulness 
over the rights of others, sacrifice of individual 
preferences to the general welfare, bestowing 
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rather than receiving, enabling others to main- 
tain their footing in the world, pausing and 
losing ground in the race of life, in order to 
raise the fallen, purchasing happiness for others 
with the agonies of your own heart — this, 
which we call virtue, is to be chosen at all 
hazards before its opposite. 

4 1 confess that to lead a life strictly within 
the limits of such conditions, is a laborious 
undertaking; yet they who have tried, have 
found it productive of a loftier delight, of a 
sweeter internal consciousness, a more intense 
and enduring pleasure, than was ever tasted or 
even conceived by the most consistent votary 
of self. 

' You doubtless remember the old man who 
used to say, there was but one individual in 
the world whose approbation he coveted, 
because he could never obtain it unless by the 
effort to realize in practice a highly artificial 
theory. Who, in society, are the men that carry 
sunshine wherever they go, that enlarge the 
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circle of social happiness, that bring harmony 
and peace into families, that strengthen the 
bonds between brother and brother, between 
parent and child ? ' 

Faber paused, for he perceived that inad- 
vertently, while tending towards a different 
aim, he had brought round the current of 
thought to the point from which they had 
started. 

' Yes, yes, you are right,' exclaimed Bethel, 
'and they who act on different principles 
loosen and dissolve the bonds between parent 
and child.' 

The discussion had proved obviously useless, 
so Faber adopted another method, which was 
to propose a round of calls, — on the Vernons, 
Mrs. Leicester, and a number of other persons 
with whom they were acquainted. 

To this, both husband and wife agreed, and 
forth they went in search of that which is 
probably nowhere to be found growing in this 
world's soil. 
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At the Vernons' they found active pre- 
parations for Fanny's wedding. Letters, Lucy 
said, had just been sent to invite them to be 
present at it. She inquired the reason of 
Mary's absence, and then, for the first time, 
learned to her utter astonishment her marriage 
with Lord Berenthorpe, and departure for the 
Continent. 

4 How very strange,' she observed, leading 
Faber aside, * that you should never have men- 
tioned anything of all this.' 

4 Weddings, my dear Lucy,' he replied, * are 
private affairs ; and nothing, in my opinion, is 
so absurd as to call a host of people together 
for the purpose of learning of how little con- 
sequence they are to two individuals who, for 
the time, it is to be presumed, think of no one 
but themselves.' 

4 Oh! your notions, of course, are Oriental.' 

4 But are they wrong, Lucy ? ' 

4 That's a matter of taste.' 

4 Well, if I marry — ' 
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* Which you mean to insinuate is doubtful ? * 

' Yes, I do mean to insinuate that it is very 
doubtful ; but if I do, as few persons as pos- 
sible shall witness the ceremony/ 

'But, a prqpos of Mary's wedding, when 
did it take place, and who were present at 
it? 1 

i Merely the members of her family/ 

'But why did it take place so secretly? 
For though, as you suggest, it is the affair 
of the persons who are to be united, there is 
no reason that I can understand why the iact 
of their union should not be made known/ 

4 In Lord Berenthorpe's case there was a 
very good reason — he had just lost his father ; 
though, having pledged himself to Mary long 
before, he would not postpone his marriage, 
but celebrated it privately and in haste, in order 
that he might be able to set out immediately 
with his wife on a journey which he has long 
projected to the East/ 

' Indeed ! how very strange. I should have 
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thought Mr. Villiers — I mean Lord Beren- 
thorpe — the last person in the world to enjoy 
travelling ; he was so fond of society, of gaiety, 
and indeed, as I have heard, of things still 
worse.' 

'No doubt. But men grow tired at last 
even of gambling and dissipation, and you 
must have noticed that, in the weariness which 
succeeds to overstrained excitement, they some- 
times run to the opposite extreme. Thus, in 
former times, gay men became monks, just as 
in these days spendthrifts become misers/ 

' Is Mary likely to be happy with him, think 
you?* 

' Quite the reverse, in my opinion/ 
' But why, then, did she marry him ? ' 
' I gave you my opihion, not hers/ replied 
Faber. 'She loved him, which, I suppose, 
blinded her vision ; but as I neither loved nor 
liked him, I was able, perhaps, to make a 
more accurate estimate of his qualifications for 
making a woman happy/ 
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4 Their departure was very sadden, was it 
not?* 

'Very/ 

' You say they are gone to the East — what 
route do they take ? ' 

' Through Germany ; where I have my fears 
the old habit may prove too strong for Lord 
Berenthorpe'8 virtuous resolutions, though I 
shall be happy to find it otherwise.' 

' Well, we are not of the quiet sort ; there 
are to be grand doings here on the day that 
Fanny is to be sent adrift Our folks, it 
would seem, can never rejoice enough at get- 
ting rid of their children.' 

' That's not the point, Lucy: they wish to 
find persons to take care of them when they 
may not be able to do so themselves.' 

Lucy sighed, and turned away her lace. 
Faber, who mistook what was passing in her 
mind, resumed — 

'I have long determined, my dear cousin, 
to li ad your attention to the subject on which 
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we have now touched. Both your sisters, who, 
I say it without flattery, are inferior in many 
respects to you, have, you see, found husbands, 
and have as good a chance as most persons 
to be happy. Shall I tell you why the inferiors 
have been preferred in these cases to the 
superior?' 

Lucy blushed, then turned pale, but remained 
silent. 

4 The reason,' he continued, 'is, that you 
purposely repel, rather than attract men.' 

* How ? pray explain ! ' she exclaimed. 

4 You cultivate masculine acquirements, you 
discuss, you dispute, you prefer asserting your 
opinions to the winning of love. For this 
reason, men pass you by, and take up with 
women not half so pretty, but gentler and 
more soothing. Seize upon this opportunity 
to substitute a better policy for the one you 
have hitherto pursued, and I shall soon, I am 
persuaded, enjoy the satisfaction of being in- 
vited to your wedding.' 
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Lucy glanced round the room — all, for some 
purpose or another, had left it : the ladies, to 
look at Fanny's dresses; Bethel, to examine 
some new pictures which Vernon had just pur- 
chased. Her heart beat violently ; a cold per- 
spiration burst forth over her whole frame; 
and, when she strove to speak, her tongue for 
some time refused to obey her will. At length, 
pale, agitated, and almost sinking to the floor, 
she said, in low and broken accents, 

* And is it possible, Faber, that you have not 
yet discovered why I am as I am ? ' 

* I may be blind, Lucy ; but, I assure you, 
I do not understand it/ 

' It may be so ; but I would have you regard 
me with the eyes you turn on Jane Percy/ 

Faber stood petrified — a long chain of events 
now flashed before his mind — what had hitherto 
been clothed with darkness now stood folly 
revealed in light 

4 My dearest cousin/ he replied, in the gen- 
tlest possible tone, ' my destiny was linked to 
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that of Jane Percy before I saw you — I mean 
other than as a child. Mine is a stubborn, 
hard, unsusceptible nature, which having taken 
one impression must retain it for ever. I can- 
not change — I am hers, here and hereafter. 
Even should she desert me, I could know no 
other love. I have stood with her before the 
altar of the heart, though not before an earthly 
altar — I have placed my hand in hers as a 
pledge of eternal truth — for which reason, all 
other women must for ever be as so many 
shadows to me. This, believe me, Lucy, is the 
true state of my heart If you had found it 
unoccupied, I know of no reason, save that of 
kindred — which in itself would be a strong 
bar to me — save that, I say, there is no rea- 
son why, if you wished it, you might not 
have stood in the place of Jane Percy. As 
it is, you command my deepest affection — 
there is nothing consistent with the profession 
I have just made that I would not do for 
you.' 
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The reply stood in Lucy's eyes; she held 
forth her hand; he took and pressed it ten- 
derly. 

* I know/ he said, * the futility of reasoning 
with the affections, but strive to regard me in 
another light — as the husband of your friend, 
as the playmate of your childhood, as the 
friend of your youth, as one who will ever 
stand by you to do you good, whom you may 
reckon as a brother, whom you may consult 
on all occasions, certain of commanding the 
deepest sympathy and the truest solicitude for 
your welfare. 

To speak, Lucy felt, would be to profane the 
sentiments now uppermost in her heart She 
had loved more than once, and had imagined 
that the objects of that love would have occu- 
pied the place now occupied by Faber — her 
heart was susceptible, wayward, capricious — 
but she knew not herself, nor would it at 
any moment of her life have been rational 
to predict, that a passion conceived after 
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so many years of experience in the world, 
would have taken so powerful a hold on her 
mind, and have obliterated all her previous 
feelings. 

But so it was, and even now she persisted 
in hoping against hope, considering the infinite 
chances of the future, the changeableness of 
man's nature — which she judged by her own — 
the effect which Jane Percy's infidelity, of 
which she had scarcely any doubt, might yet 
produce on a character so proud, so sensitive 
to injustice, so jealous of the slightest neglect, 
as that of Faber. 

She hoped that, in closing this interview, he 
might drop some remark on which she might 
venture to hang a hope. But nothing more 
was said, and Lucy retired to her own room, to 
brood over her bitter disappointment. 

Faber felt keenly for his cousin, but hoped 
that time and his absence — for he expected 
soon to leave England — might induce a dif- 
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ferent state of mind. He was roused from the 
reverie into which what he had just heard had 
plunged him by the entrance of his sister and 
her husband, with whom he shortly afterwards 
left. 
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